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FOREWORD 


D= the summer of 1940 the faculty of Teachers College de- 
veloped the Creed of Democracy under the leadership of Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs. This and the associated documents have had a far- 
flung influence. Every department of Teachers College probably has 
members on Defense Committees and Emergency Committees and in 
similar activities in their particular fields—members who will gladly be 
of service to teachers and school administrators anywhere by furnishing 
information on specific questions. 

To facilitate the process of getting together persons interested in the 
same fields, Dean William F. Russell asked Professor Paul R. Mort to 
serve as a correlating agent. As a result, several committees were ap- 
pointed. During the year additional faculty members were drawn into 
various defense activities outside the College. 

Conferences of the committee chairmen during the Summer School of 
1941 led to the plan of holding a meeting at which persons concerned 
with various aspects of the defense problem would present brief state- 
ments of their activities. The purpose was to help teachers build a picture 


*A Symposium on Defense Activities, held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
August 6, 1941. Paul R. Mort, Chairman. 
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of what might be done by the schools on their own initiative. Professor 
Benjamin R. Andrews was instrumental in preparing the present docu- 
ment to supplement these verbal statements with brief accounts of what 
some of the Teachers College Staff are doing in defense work and with 
suggestions of services that teachers everywhere can render to promote 
community stability and welfare at present and also the protection and 
improvement of the position of America on into the post-emergency 
period. 

Teachers should be ready to initiate local leadership in their own com- 
munities by consulting with municipal officials and bringing together 
informal groups to canvass the local situation, getting in touch with their 
governors and such national agencies as may be necessary, in order to 
provide local committees to undertake such community services. 

For the Committees, 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


NICKOLAUS L. ENGELHARD! 
PAUL R. MORT 


CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION FOR ALIENS 
WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 


My position at Washington is Director of the National Citizenship 
Education Program. This is a combination of the resources of the De- 
partment of Justice with an allocation of $14,332,782 from the Work 
Projects Administration. The justification for the program is as follows: 

According to the recent preliminary reports of Alien Registration of 
the Department of Justice there are approximately five million aliens in 
the United States, varying in numbers in the several states from a few 
hundred in South Carolina to over a million in New York. These aliens 
are located in most part in urban and industrial communities in which 
are found school buildings and other convenient meeting places. Possibly 
a million of these foreign-born may make naturalization applications 
during the present fiscal year. 

Legal authority to promote instruction in preparation for citizenship 
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was given the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization by the 
Nationality Act of 1940, Public Law No. 853. Chapter III, Section 327, 
subsection (c) of this act reads as follows: 


The Commissioner is authorized to promote instruction and training in 
citizenship responsibilities of applicants for naturalization including the send- 
ing of names of candidates for naturalization to the public schools, preparing 
and distributing citizenship textbooks to such candidates as are receiving in- 
struction in preparation for citizenship within or under the supervision of 
the public schools, preparing and distributing monthly an immigration and 
naturalization bulletin and securing the aid of and cooperating with official 
State and National organizations, including those concerned with vocational 
education. 


Section 344 of this same act also is cited in part as authority for distribut- 
ing textbooks: 


Authorization is hereby granted for the publication and distribution of the 
citizenship textbook described in subsection (c) of section 327, ... 


It is important today as a defense measure and as an aid to democratic 
thinking that every possible effort be made to lessen dangers of discon- 
tent from within. In the midst of the rush of material preparedness per- 
haps too little attention is being given to attitudes on the part of both the 
citizen and the alien within our country. This project is proposed for 
the purpose of improving this condition in so far as it affects the foreign- 
born, particularly those who have applied to the Department of Justice 
for naturalization papers. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service can furnish textbooks 
and other materials to citizenship and naturalization classes. Local school 
boards can provide school buildings, classrooms, and other facilities 
necessary for such classes. This project proposes to furnish teaching 
personnel and supervision. There are approximately a million foreign- 
born who may be eligible for this service. Many others no doubt will 
attend these classes once they are started. The total possible value of 
this program might well prove inestimable. 

The stated purposes of the program are as follows: 


1. To provide assistance to the two cooperating agencies specified in 
the Nationality Act of 1940—the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
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ice of the Department of Justice, and State and local Boards of Educa- 
tion—in making available to applicants for naturalization, facilities to 
prepare them for citizenship duties and responsibilities. 

2. (a) To organize, teach, and supervise classes in citizenship for the 
foreign-born; () to assist in preparing, reproducing, and distributing 
teaching materials, lesson plans, and other instructional aids for naturali- 
zation classes; (c) to organize and direct pre-service and in-service train- 
ing programs for teachers employed on this project; (d) to assist local 
co-sponsoring agencies in any other educational programs for groups of 
the foreign-born seeking help to a better understanding of the English 
language and of the principles of our form of government; and (e) to 
furnish clerical and stenographic assistance necessary to the successful 
operation of this project. 

I am now at work in Washington organizing the program and building 
up staffs of experts both in Washington and in the various states. 

It is obvious that this program is a logical development of the work 
of the Congress on Education for Democracy. 


EDUCATING FOR DEMOCRACY 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


1. Every educator, administrator, or teacher, should accept as a prime 
responsibility educating for democracy. 

2. In order to do this, everyone should clarify his mind as to what 
democracy means. Helps: (a) The Creed of Democracy procurable at 
the Teachers College Bureau of Publications in the Pamphlet “Democ- 
racy and Education in the Current Crisis” and in a large poster; (b) 
Russell and Briggs, The Meaning of Democracy, Macmillan, 1941; 
(c) Counts, The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

3. Formulate in cooperation with others who are interested and re- 
sponsible—the more, the better—a statement of what you consider to 
be the essential principles of democracy. 

4. Consider carefully and as fully as possible what those principles 
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imply for attitudes and consequent action in numerous common prob- 
lems of life, emphasizing those that are local and of general concern, to 
the common man as well as to leaders. 

5. Consider carefully and honestly (a) what exemplifications of these 
principles there are in your school; (b) what obstacles there are to 
exemplification; (c) what further applications of the principles are pos- 
sible and desirable in your school and in your community. 

6. Plan to excite interest in the problem and to secure active support 
from as many civic groups as possible. 

7. Use the publications and advice of various organizations, as the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, Washington, D. C., 
the American Association for Adult Education Association, 525 West 
120th Street, New York, and the Council for Democracy, 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


DEFINING THE ISSUES 
LYMAN BRYSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Free men are unwilling to make grave decisions without substantial 
information and clear-cut issues, On this account, especially for educa- 
tors, the problem of knowing what issues are before us for decision 
becomes a major problem in time of crisis. It is important that we ex- 
amine the definitions of these issues that come from private as well as 
from public sources. 

Public officials in speeches and papers are constantly offering us defei- 
tions. All branches of combatant service and most of the civilian com- 
mittees now in existence are concerned with problems of what is called 
morale which is the same problem of defining issues. The function of 
professional educators in this still quite unorganized activity is now being 
clarified by U. S. Commissioner John W. Studebaker who is preparing, 
with the advice of a committee, to call upon schools and colleges to pro- 
vide for the general public, as well as for their students, full access to the 
facts and careful definition of controversial propositions. A number of 
private agencies are undertaking to do the same thing. Many of these 
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confine their propaganda to a single point of view. Some of those which 
undertake a more educational responsibility and attempt to give both 
sides of debatable questions are listed below. All have free or inexpensive 
material about the things that the average citizen needs to know if he is 
to meet the present crisis intelligently. 


American Library Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
American Association for Adult Education, 525 West 120th St., New York. 
Council for Democracy, 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Educational Policies Commission of the NEA, 1201 16th St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., New York. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


PRE-INDUCTION EDUCATION FOR MILITARY 
SERVICE 


NICKOLAUS L. ENGELHARDT 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A pre-induction educational program for those entering military serv- 
ice might be carried on in every school system. To assist in the develop- 
ment of such a program, handbooks have been prepared as follows: * 


Is Your Number Up? by Blake Cochran deals with civilian clearance 
problems. 


Attention! To Your Health by Ernest I. Stewart is concerned with the in- 
dividual’s health program before and after entering military life. 


A handbook on recreation for the selectee by William J. Pitt is planned to 
encourage prospective trainees to develop, before going to camp, interests 
which could be pursued constructively during camp life. 


Other handbooks are needed as follows: 

1. An army and navy primer might be prepared with a glossary of 
terms. Here should be included an overview of organization, services, 
and equipment, an outline of opportunities, and an introduction to ex- 

*These handbooks are published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 1s Your Number Up? and Attention! To Your Health are ready 
now, and others in the series will be available in the near future. 
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periences. For example, types of tests to be taken might be introduced 
here for the first time to selectees. Here they would get broad overviews 
of tanks, aeroplanes, battleships, terrain problems, and the like. It is con- 
ceivable that such an introductory course would reduce embarrassment, 
confusion, and misunderstanding when trainees enter camps. 

2. One of the most serious problems confronting the trainees is that 
of being in new environments where they are faced with the necessity 
of getting acquainted with people and places. Especially is it true that a 
trainee may, for the first time, be stimulated in camp to become ac- 
quainted with himself as an individual and as a member of the human 
race. These trainees should be taught how to take advantage of the cross 
section of America in which they happen to be stationed. They should 
learn what contributions have been made to American life, history, and 
progress by that section of the country. The handbook should teach 
them what to look for, what to study, how to develop sympathetic ap- 
proaches to the problems of others, and how to relate their new experi- 
ences to home problems. 

3. Another area of major interest which invites study is what might 
be called the civilian aftermath of military service. The story of this 
aftermath in the past history of the United States might very well be 
written. Growing out of the present military service there will be new 
alignments in civilian life. What these alignments might mean and the 
direction that their interests might take are points upon which many men 
should seek enlightenment. From the “Order of the Cincinnati” to the 
“American Legion” a history has developed, the major trends of which 
the trainee should know. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 
CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The department of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, in 
conjunction with Professor Engelhardt’s committee, has prepared two 
publications: (a) Attention! To Your Health (Ernest I. Stewart); (4) a 
handbook on recreation for the selectee (William J. Pitt); and has issued 
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a pamphlet dealing with a program of health and physical education in 
national preparedness which was sent to former students in health and 
physical education at Teachers College. Copies of this pamphlet are avail- 
able. The department gave a course in the second semester, 1940-1941, 
entitled “Recreational Leadership for Military Service,” to prepare young 
men to assume positions as recreational leaders in military and naval 
forces. Several who completed this course have already taken positions in 
the Navy as recreational leaders. This course will be repeated in the 
Spring Session, 1941-1942. 

The department recommends that schools everywhere enlarge the 
program of health and physical education to include: 

1. A complete medical, physical, and, if necessary, psychiatric ex- 
amination for all students. 

2. An adequate follow-up program of student, parental, and com- 
munity responsibility for surgical relief and medical care. 

3. Attention to matters pertaining to healthful environment, such as 
ventilation, heating, lighting, furniture, lavatory facilities, rest rooms, 
discipline, and arrangement of the school day. 

4. Instruction in public health, including the prevention of com- 
municable disease, vaccines, serum, and antitoxin therapy. 

5. Instruction in such items of personal hygiene as: the minimum 
essentials of diet and nutrition; personal cleanliness; daily elimination; 
the deleterious effects of alcohol, tobacco, and narcotics; the desirable 
effects of exercises of speed, endurance, and strength upon the circula- 
tory, respiratory, muscular, digestive, endocrine, and nervous systems of 
the body; the proper care of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, skin, and other 
organs; the essentials of mental hygiene; and the importance of desirable 
boy and girl relationships. 

6. Instruction and practice in safety education, including first aid, 
methods of transporting injured persons and of artificial respiration. 

7. A wide variety of physical activities that will insure strength, poise, 
good posture, physical fitness, and pride in personal appearance. 

The department recommends that the schools everywhere help de- 
velop adequate programs of community recreation for all children, 
young people, and adults; and where conditions make it desirable, for 
young men from the training camps and for groups in the defense in- 
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dustry. As the nation will play together, national unity and morale will 
be promoted. 


NURSING AND DEFENSE 
ISABEL M. STEWART 


PROFESSOR OF NURSING EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Everyone understands that nurses are indispensable in national de- 
fense and that an adequate supply must be assured for the armed forces 
as well as for essential civilian needs. The primary responsibility for 
estimating demand and supply and trying to balance them lies with the 
nursing profession, but the general public must help also and the teach- 
ing profession can do a great deal by interpreting certain facts to the 
public and by helping in the recruiting of more student nurses to keep 
up the supply. 

Nurses have about as many organizations as teachers. In order to co- 
ordinate their defense activities they have formed the Nursing Council 
on National Defense which represents all the main professional groups 
and government nursing services, and is located at National Nursing 
Headquarters, 1790 Broadway, New York. The Nursing Information 
Bureau, which answers inquiries and supplies vocational literature on 
nursing, is at the same address. 

Nurses started at once to study their resources. A national inventory 
was made of professional nurses, both active and inactive. Although the 
results are not yet available, we know that the country has over 300,000 
nurses in active service—twice as many as were available in the first 
World War. It has 85,000 students in training —38,ooo entering nursing 
schools last year, and 24,000 graduating. In addition, it has probably 
100,000 practical nurses who care for certain types of cases—the 
chronic, convalescent, and mildly ill. There are now a few vocational 
schools training practical nurses, but the number of students is not 
available. 

Briefly, the plan for economizing and extending the present supply of 
nurses is: . 


1. To salvage and bring back into service married and retired nurses 
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who are willing to take the places of younger nurses going into Army 
service. Refresher courses are given to prepare these inactive nurses for 
active service. More than 4,000 additional nurses have already gone into 
the Army and more will be needed at the rate of one for every 270 en- 
listed men. 

2. To increase by at least 10 per cent the number of nurses in profes- 
sional schools. This means admitting about 4,000 more students this year 
and expanding our present educational resources to take care of them. 

3. To employ a limited number of non-professional workers, includ- 
ing nursing aids, to assist nurses with clerical, housekeeping, and other 
duties. 

4. To increase the number of nurses in the teaching and executive 
groups where there is at present a definite scarcity, and to develop more 
specialists in public health nursing, industrial nursing, psychiatric nurs- 
ing, etc. 

5. To encourage individuals and families to reduce the number of 
private nurses employed for patients not seriously ill and to prepare them 
by making available many more home nursing and first-aid courses. 

6. To secure additional funds to assist nursing schools in expanding 
their present facilities. A recent federal appropriation of $1,200,000 has 
been made for the training of nurses for national defense, largely as a 
result of the efforts of the Nursing Council on National Defense. 

Teachers and other educational specialists can help: 

1. By getting these facts over to people in their own communities. 

2. By interesting capable, intelligent girls in nursing as a field of serv- 
ice and encouraging them to prepare themselves adequately for it. The 
better educated volunteers who are interested in nursing should be 
encouraged to enter professional schools even if they drop out when the 
emergency is over. While they are learning, they are helping, and the 
more they learn the more they can help. In this way also they get the 
best return from the investment of their time and abilities. 

3. By helping to direct promising applicants into good nursing schools 
that are able to give a sound preparation for the demands of nursing to- 
day. Nursing schools differ widely in their educational and other facili- 
ties. There are now many collegiate schools of nursing offering programs 
leading to a degree. These and most other schools of good standing want 
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students to have at least junior college education or the equivalent before 
they enter upon their professional training. 

4. By securing and mailing to others—especially high school and col- 
lege students—a good collection of books and pamphlets on nursing. 
Following ure a few suggestions: 


From the Nursing Information Bureau, 1790 Broadway, New York: 
Nursing and the Registered Professional Nurse. 1941. 


Nursing, A Profession for the College Graduate. 1941. 
Nursing and How to Prepare for It. 1940. 


From the American Red Cross, National Headquarters, Washington, D. C.: 
Uncle Sam Needs Nurses. 1941. 


Books: 
Deming, Dorothy. Penny Marsh, Public Health Nurse. Dodd, Mead, & 
| Company, New York, 1938. 


Boylston, Helen D. Sue Barton, Visiting Nurse. Little, Brown, & Com- 
P ’ g 
pany, Boston, 1938. 


Film: 
Nurses in the Making. The Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
| York. 
' 
| ; / 
THE NATIONAL DIET 
GRACE MacLEOD 
PROFESSOR OF NUTRITION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Fundamental to all defense is the individual citizen who must be ade- 
quately fed, if he is to be well and happy and serve efficiently. Every 
teacher can help carry forward the program of nutrition in defense, the 
objective of which is to have every man, woman, and child get an ade- 
. quate diet. The science of nutrition makes it possible to state the pattern 
for an adequate daily diet in terms of our common foods. If our meals 
, oF every day contain the following, we are safeguarded against dietary 
; deficiencies: 
: Milk. For growing children and the expectant or nursing mother, one 
5 quart; for others, one pint or more. 
t Cereals and Bread. At least two servings of whole-grain products. ; 
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Fruits and Vegetables. Green-leaf or yellow vegetables, one or more 
servings; tomatoes, oranges, grapefruit (or other raw fruit or vegetable 
rich in vitamin C), one or more servings; potatoes and other vegetables 
or fruits, two or more servings. 

Eggs. One a day if possible; if not, three or four a week. 

Meat, Poultry, Fish. One or two servings a day if possible; if not, 
three or four a week. 

In addition it must be kept in mind that infants and growing children 
need direct sunshine, or fish-liver oil, or some other rich source of 
vitamin D. 

If every day’s meals are planned according to this pattern, one may 
then eat in addition whatever one likes to obtain sufficient food to satisfy 
one, provided of course there is not overindulgence in foods that would 
interfere with appetite for the foods listed. 

Every teacher should first score her own diet against this simple food 
list and find whether she is doing her personal duty in nutrition for de- 
fense. And then she should interest the children she teaches in checking 
their food choices—for the last three meals eaten—and enlist them to 
change their food practices to this pattern set by the Committee on Food 
and Nutrition of the National Research Council. 

The schools everywhere should organize a School Committee on 
Nutrition, in cooperation with the national nutrition campaign, and send 
copies of this national check on meals being eaten, back into the homes. 
Where possible, the schools should offer nutrition advice to individual 
homemakers, and all groups who can be reached, on improving their 
menus. Adequate diet is the nation’s first line of defense, now and al- 
ways. 

The following non-technical references will be found useful: 


Eat the Right Food to Help Keep You Fit. Bureau of Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


“Hitch Your Market Basket.” Consumer’s Guide, pp. 9-11, November 15, 
i940. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Rountree, Jennie I. This Problem of Food. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 33. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Rose, Mary S. Feeding the Family. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1940. 
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Striebeling, Hazel K. Are We Well Fed? Miscellaneous Publication No. 
430. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Recommended Dietary Allowances. Committee on Food and Nutrition, 


National Research Council, May 1941. Obtainable from Nutrition Divi- 
sion, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Planning Diets by the New Yardstick of Good Nutrition. Bureau of Home 
Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
MARY pveGARMO BRYAN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HOUSEHOLD ARTS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| ; The medical examination of draftees showing physical deficiencies 

related to malnutrition has emphasized the great importance of proper 
| feeding of children during periods of growth. Educators are also aware 
of the facts demonstrating the relationship between poor feeding and 
fatigue, depression, and lack of alertness. One great opportunity for im- 
; provement in the health of school children lies in the proper develop- 
ment and use of the school cafeteria or lunchroom. The educator is con- 

cerned with the possibilities of this development through several sources: 
| 1. Federal agencies have developed the program for feeding indigent 
| children at school to the extent of approximately 5,000,000 children for 

the year 1940-1941. The School Lunch Division of the Works Progress 
| Association, operating through state and local supervision, is responsible 
for this program, in cooperation with local sponsors, such as Boards of 
Education, Parent-Teacher Associations, or other civic-minded groups. 
Another federal agency cooperating in the feeding of indigent school 
children is the Surplus Commodities Marketing Corporation, through 
which surplus foods are distributed to school lunch centers. These com- 
modities are supplemented through sponsor funds to provide complete | 
and adequate daily lunches. 

2. The development of consolidated schools and closed sessions in ; 
urban schools has brought about a rapid increase in school cafeterias. | 
In these cafeterias children purchase their meals, selecting their whole 
' lunches or supplementing lunches brought from home, with meals often 

inferior in nutritive value to those provided for the indigent children. 
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Classroom teaching dealing with nutrition and proper food must be sup- 
plemented by close coordination with the cafeteria and its wide use as a 
teaching agency. Approximately 85 per cent of the school cafeterias in 
small schools are under the direction of the home economics teacher. 
In large schools the health education program should include the cafe- 
teria manager who does not carry other academic duties. Indigent chil- 
dren are fed in these cafeterias without discrimination and without the 
realization by other children that they are receiving their food free. 

3. Educational uses of the cafeteria other than those immediately con- 
nected with student health are numerous and varied, including illustra- 
tions for courses in economics, geography, physics, chemistry, and art. 

4. Parents are always interested in the food which their children may 
get at school. Numerous methods of educating parents in the proper 
food for their children, including the noon meal, may be developed 
through the cafeteria, thus improving community health through im- 
proved nutrition. 

5. A defense opportunity for use of school cafeterias is apparent in 
several communities in which industries have attracted numbers of men 
without families. In these communities there are no adequate facilities 
for feeding these men, Within the plants makeshift arrangements for 
lunch are made wherever possible, but local restaurants are unable to 
take care of these defense workers for breakfast and the evening meals. 
The school cafeteria offers a well-equipped unit for the feeding of - 
workers at times when it is not needed by the school children. The fact 
that it is practically impossible to get prompt delivery of food service 
equipment makes the cafeteria, which is a going food service unit, of 
particular value to the community in this emergency. 


VOCATIONAL FITNESS 
HAMDEN L. FORKNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLFGF 


In our national effort to build a defense for democracy we encounter 
a bottleneck in production resulting from a lack of machinists, drafts- 
men, layout men, and machine operators. The Federal Government has 
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allotted funds to set up intensive training courses for all unemployed 
men and some women for so-called defense industries. Many schools 
have adopted special techniques to speed up training. A fitting slogan for 
such schools and one that schools all over the nation should emulate, is, 
We never close. 

Following is a list of some of the things that schools must do. These 
are given here so that, as you return to your respective communities, you 
will be instrumental in getting your school to exert every ounce of 
ingenuity and energy to help do this job for America. 

1. If the school shops are not in use twenty-four hours a day to train 
machinists and machine tenders, find out why. Federal funds are avail- 
able for supplies, machines, and instructors. 

2. If the school typewriters and other office equipment are not busy 
twenty-four hours a day to train prospective draftees for clerical work, 
find out why. The Army, Navy, and other federal services are seeking 
well-trained clerical workers who know Army forms, Army routines, 
and Army vocabulary. 

3. If there are young men or older men in your community working 
on relief projects of one kind or another, find out why. Semi-skilled 
workmen are needed in large numbers, and funds are available to pay 
these men while they learn. Operators of turret lathes, planers, sheet 
metal machines, welding machines, and similar devices are badly needed. 

4. If there are empty factory buildings in your community and your 
school has no shop-training program, find out why the factory space is 
not being utilized for training purposes. Federal funds are available for 
equipping and providing instruction in such places for those who are 
in need of it. 

5. If the young people of your community are having to pay for train- 
ing to become mechanics, or machine operators, or aviation workers, find 
out why. Public funds are available so that everyone may have an equal 
chance at this kind of training. Unscrupulous men and women have 
tended to capitalize on the present need to establish so-called defense 
schools for the training of defense workers, often charging exorbitant 
fees and making promises of employment which are not based on facts. 

6. If the streets of your town, the pool halls, and other gathering 
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places of young men are filled with unemployed young people, find out 
why. There is a demand for every kind of worker—clerical workers, 
garment workers, machinists, ship workers, radio technicians and serv- 
ice workers, electrical workers, metal workers, nurses—in fact, almost 
all fields are open. Short training periods will fit them for jobs. 

We have a golden opportunity to prove to the nation that the schools 
can do the job. Let’s take advantage of that opportunity immediately. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND DEFENSE 
OCCUPATIONS 


HARRY D. KITSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


1. Find the lines of work in your community which call most desper- 
ately for workers. Such information can be secured from the nearest 
office of the State Employment Service, local employers’ association, 
and Chamber of Commerce. 

2. Ask for job descriptions, requirements, pay, etc., which you can 
use in advising youth regarding these jobs. These also may be obtained 
from the State Employment Service or personnel offices in local con- 
cerns. 

3. Your community may have training courses for defense occupa- 
tions. Inform youth about these. If it does not, ask your State Director 
of Vocational Education to help you outline appropriate sequences and 
secure federal funds. For information, write for free folder from U.S. 
Office of Education, “Defense Job Training, a condensed guide to pro- 
grams authorized by Congress to train persons for work in defense 
industries and in the armed services.” Also write the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship, U.S. Department of Labor, for free booklet, “Out 
of Crisis, Opportunity! Apprenticeship in a Long-Range Defense Pro- 
gram.” 

4. Does your course on “Information about Occupations” embody 
the changes in the occupational pattern made by defense activities? A 
list of occupations essential to defense may be found in Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, pp. 121-124, November, 1940. Articles 
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on this topic will appear during the coming months in Occupations. 

5. The U.S. Office of Education has prepared several packets con- 
taining original materials which will be loaned on request. Of particular 
interest are the following: Packet 7—SA-2—Youth Vocational Training 
Programs for National Defense; Packet 7—SA-4—Bibliographies on 
Vocations Directly Related to National Defense; Packet 7—SA-5— 
Aids to Vocational Guidance in Relation to National Defense. 


CONSUMERS AND TOTAL DEFENSE 
HAROLD F. CLARK 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Total war involves all the people and almost all activities of all the 
people. The bulk of the activities of the people of all nations is devoted 
to providing ordinary consumer goods. Poor countries, such as India or 
China, use go to 95 per cent of their total income to provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. The richest countries of the world use from 60 to 65 
per cent for food, clothing, and shelter. If the provisions for other con- 
sumer goods, such as leisure, health, and education are added, from 80 to 
85 per cent is used for consumer goods even in the United States. 

Any great effort devoted to war must mean giving up a large fraction 
of our consumer goods. Our income is running at the rate of about ninety 
billion dollars per year. We could divert ten and perhaps fifteen billion 
to war without drastically changing our consuming habits. There are 
many who think our defense expenditures will have to go up to thirty- 
five billion dollars per year. We cannot reach that level without dras- 
tically reducing our ordinary consumer goods and services. 

Where should that reduction come? A certain minimum of food 
should be provided for all. An adequate diet can be provided for all and 
still get substantial reductions in consumer food expenditures. Relatively 
much larger decreases can come in clothing and housing expenditures. 
If education shows people what to do, these decreases should cause little 
harm and may in some cases actually help general welfare. People can 
do far more for themselves. A good school system, particularly in this 
time of crisis, should show them how. 
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Drastic reductions can take place in expenditures for leisure without 
any appreciable harm being done. People can provide their own leisure, 
perhaps of a better quality than what they buy. Expenditures for health 
should be watched with great care. Any drastic reduction is likely to 
cause serious harm. Reductions in education should be watched with 
fully as much care. Any reasonable education more than pays for itself 
by increased efficiency. In general, one would say reduce luxuries and 
nonessential consumer items. Hold to a high minimum level on those 
items which increase efficiency. 

From many standpoints the item of saving is among the most impor- 
tant. Savings are absolutely necessary in a period of crisis such as this. 
Large savings should go into Government Bonds. Savings should be made 
to provide for post-war transition. Gigantic sums are needed in savings 
to provide for technical advance. Without this technical advance a 
modern war would soon be lost. 

In our period of crisis, the consumer should buy with great care neces- 
sary items. Luxury items should be reduced to a minimum. As many 
things as possible consumers should do for themselves. Saving is neces- 
sary to pay for defense, to provide for reserves, and to further technical 
advance. The proper kind of school will see that information along all 
these lines is made available to the consumers. 

The Consumer Division, Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply, issues publications including Consumer Prices, twice a month, 
which reports on various consumer problems. 


HOW TEACHERS CAN CONTRIBUTE TO 
NATIONAL MORALE 


GOODWIN WATSON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The obligations of teachers are great. We must first of all help pupils 
and parents to face the facts. We do not want emotional propaganda to 
push us blindly into war, nor do we dare permit wishful thinking to trap 
us into a perilously false sense of security. Must we deal, sooner or later, 
with an untrustworthy power, antagonistic to any democracy, and re- 
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sponsive only to superior force? If so, do we gain or lose by waiting 
longer? Every teacher must work strenuously to free the mind of Amer- 
ica from ignorance, evasiveness, confusion, and indecision. Our decision 
must be democratic, it must be voluntary, intelligent, realistic, coura- 
geous, and prompt. Delay and drift and endless discussion may breed 
disaster. 

The understanding we aim to achieve must be emotional as well as 
intellectual. We must truly feel the costs as well as count them in statis- 
tics. There is no easy way open to us; any possible course threatens hard- 
ships. It will take powerful feelings and a will of steel to carry us through 
these years. 

The demand for discipline is justified, but imposed and arbitrary dicta- 
torships are destructive of democratic morale. Youth can best learn self- 
discipline as a result of realizing and feeling what necessity demands. 

Emotional security in early childhood is a major factor in adult 
morale. There can be too much war talk in kindergarten, but evasion is 
worse. Children acquire insecurity from contact with adults who are 
fearful, uncertain, and undependable. Calm, courageous, affectionate 
understanding should be the teacher’s gift to each child, and through him 
to democracy. 

One final task: morale can be high, under difficult circumstances, if 
there is a well-grounded hope of better things ahead. Every teacher 
should be at work to implement youth’s aspiration for a world in which 
there is more equality of opportunity for education, health, employment, 
housing, recreation, and world cooperation. 

Information may be had from the Committee on National Morale, 
51 East 42nd St., New York. 


See also the following references: 

Child, I. L. “Morale: A Bibliographical Review.” Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 38, pp. 393-420, June, 1941. 

Spock, B., Murphy, L. B., Liss, Ed., and Watson, Goodwin. “The Contri- 


bution of Development to Morale.” Progressive Education, Vol. 18, pp. 
240-264, May, 1941. 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN NORTH AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


I. L. KANDEL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College has always devoted attention to intercultural rela- 
tions, and the current demand for better understanding of the cultures 
of the South American Republics is not something that has to be culti- 
vated anew. Among the many thousands of students from foreign coun- 
tries there have been several hundreds from all parts of South America. 
When the International Institute was organized the late Professor Lester 
M. Wilson was appointed as a member because of his many years of 
experience in Peru. In 1925-1926 Professor I. L. Kandel spent a year in 
the study of education in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay, and in 
1928 he spent a few months in Mexico on the invitation of the Mexican 
Department of Public Education; at about the same time Professor Wil- 
son made a survey of Mexican education. Other members of the Faculty 
who have recently visited one or more Latin-American countries and 
studied their problems are Professors Jesse F. Williams, Ruth McMurry, 
and Goodwin Watson. From time to time various groups of Latin- 
American teachers have visited Teachers College, some for intensive 
short courses specially organized for them. Arrangements are being made 
for special courses during the coming academic year for teachers from 
Chile, Haiti, and other countries. 

The interest of Teachers College in the Latin-American countries is 
attested by an extensive collection of books, official reports, and text- 
books from them. In May, 1940, Professor Kandel was Vice-Chairman 
of the Educational Section of the Eighth American Scientific Congress 
which was held in Washington, D. C. The Educational Yearbooks of 
the International Institute, edited by Professor Kandel, have, since the 
start in 1924, contained articles written by Latin-American educators on 
the educational systems of their countries, while the whole volume for 
1942 will be devoted to Latin-American education. 

The College has thus for many years been closely in touch in many 
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different ways with the Latin-American countries and is well equipped 
to meet the current demands for the further development of cultural 
understanding within the two parts of this Hemisphere. During the past 
summer session Mr. Francisco Céspedes conducted a section of the 
Curriculum Workshop devoted to the study of sources and materials 
of instruction for teachers interested in developing courses on Latin- 
American culture and relations in the schools of the United States. 


THE LONG VIEW 
MERLE CURTI 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


In spite of the recent declaration of Sumner Welles regarding some 
of the broad objectives for the post-War world, the general reluctance 
of authorities both here and in Great Britain to discuss publicly their 
blueprints, if they have made them, increases the difficulty of any educa- 
tional planning for the years when the fighting is over. 

Yet we may as educators learn certain things from our experience in 
World War I, different though the two wars are, of course. In the first 
place, the defense program and activities of education in the first World 
War seem to have had little permanent educational value. May this not 
have been in part the result of the fact that educators of that time failed 
to emphasize in the fullest and wisest way the permanent educational 
values in defense activities? Should we not now discuss just how the 
educational values in our present defense work may be translated after 
the war into effective channels? Would not discussion groups in con- 
nection with war activities programs promote this end? The second thing 
which we may learn from the educational experience of the First World 
War is the importance, even during the conflict, of emphasizing the great 
need for understanding our values and their relation to antithetical 
values, rather than merely hysterically asserting our own values and 
hysterically denouncing all others. The hysterical and emotional debauch 
after the last World War was responsible for the lack of vision, sanity, 
and common sense that were so necessary for honestly and intelligently 
facing the issues of the day. As we look forward to the future, when the 
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war is over, we may be sure that calmness, sanity, and humanity will be 
much needed if the basic purposes of education, the transmission of the 
wisdom of the past, the clarification of the present, in the light of the 
past and in relation to desired values of the future, are to be fulfilled. 

Broadly speaking, three courses of action will be open to the American 
people after the war. First, we may recognize the interdependency of the 
world, and of our own interests in it. Or, second, we may try to put our 
main emphasis on working out our destiny at home. Or, third, we may 
drift along opportunistically between these two more positive courses of 
action. Each of these alternatives has many implications, some of which 
we can see with reasonable clarity even now. Do we not have an obliga- 
tion to prepare American minds for the responsibilities which either 
positive policy implies, and for the dangers which drifting almost cer- 
tainly involves? If, as it now seems, international action is likely to be the 
future course, then we have an immediate responsibility to consider our 
function as educators in preparing for it, in pointing to the dangers, the 
obstacles, the problems. This might be done at the same time that we 
pointed out similarly the implications if the alternative course of eco- 
nomic planning at home, with a minimum of reference to the rest of the 
world, should happen to be in the lap of the future. In study groups 
during the coming fall and winter we might seriously consider these 
matters. 

I do not, of course, assume that even in such a democracy as ours, the 
decision between these three alternatives will necessarily be made by a 
majority of the people after rational consideration and analysis. But 
unless we are willing to take a completely deterministic position, unless 
we assume that mere imponderables, blind, overwhelming forces, or 
mere chance, will decide, then we must act as if we had some influence 
in shaping the world to come. And in a period which may, as some signs 
indicate, be one of obscurantism, irrationalism, and force, the most im- 
portant of all our functions as educators may be desperately needed— 
that of casting our weight, as intelligently as possible, for the humane, 
the rational values of trained intelligences operating experimentally as 
the best instrument we have for troubled seas. In helping win the race, 
let us do all we can to see that it shall not be lost. 

The following references should be of value in long-view planning: 
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International Conciliation. Preliminary Report of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, April, 1941. (Copies are available from the 
Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 8 West goth Street, New 
York. Price, 11 cents postpaid; 5 cents in quantity, plus express charges.) 
A Just and Durable Peace. The Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, April, 1941. 

Streit, Clarence K. Union Now. A Proposal for a Federal Union of the 
Democracies of the North Atlantic. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1939. 
Streit, Clarence K. Union Now With Britain. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1941. 
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School Practices That Help and Hurt 
Personality 


WILLARD S. ELSBREE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN Dr. Claire Zyve brought out that beautifully illustrated 

book, Willingly to School, she focused the attention of parents 
and teachers upon a fact which many of them had seldom, if ever, con- 
sidered: that school experiences were usually thought to be less happy 
and joyful for children than out-of-school activities. And the idea im- 
plied in the pictures in this book was that here at last in Scarsdale was a 
school to which children went happily and of their own volition. To be 
sure, there were a few other schools in the United States to which chil- 
dren enjoyed going, but it must be acknowledged that in most com- 
munities Shakespeare’s characterization of the schoolboy “creeping like 
snail unwillingly to school” still obtained. 

The difference between the old and the modern school is perhaps 
more clearly discernible in the mental hygiene of the pupils than in any 
other single feature,, Those procedures and practices which tend to make 
children happy and at ease, which take account of their individual needs 
and interests, make for good mental hygiene. Although these are among 
the goals commonly professed by the modern school, the type of school 
administration which suppresses normal behavior and which places the 
emotional outlook of children second to their achievement in the three 
R’s produces the negative attitudes which thousands of American boys 
and girls have toward their school life. The atmosphere created by these 
attitudes is typical of the traditional school. 

— To those educators who are not concerned for the happiness of chil- 

dren as they progress through the school, mental hygiene has relatively 

slight appeal. A number of administrators say, with some justification 

perhaps, that there is little demonstrable relationship between achieve- 
24 
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ment in academic subject matter and the personal well being of pupils. 
Various forms of compensation often lead children, as well as adults, to 
put forth great effort and give some measure of support to the statement 
that “The great work of the world is performed by individuals with 
inferiority complexes.” Since the older generation, and in fact the vast 
majority of our present teaching personnel, were so thoroughly indoc- 
trinated through practice and by precept with the old notions of dis- 
cipline and repression, the present-day school frequently does not take 


into account the mental and emotional health of pupils but continues to 
lay stress on scholastic achievement. 


BASIC NEEDS OF PERSONALITY 


The nature of one’s personality depends to no small degree upon the 
dominant state of one’s mind or outlook. Therefore, those features in 
school organization and administration which make for a healthy mental 
atmosphere and are consistent with the universal drives and urges of 
mankind are conducive to personality development. Those which repress 
normal human cravings and thwart the individual in his search for happi- 
ness are likely to impair personality. While admittedly any appraisal of 
the emotional atmosphere of a school must be highly subjective, there 
are certain needs of children which demand for their fulfillment parallel 
considerations in the school program. The degree to which these needs 
are recognized represents one measure of the school’s success. 

There is, for example, the urge for success, achievement, mastery, and 
the desire to avoid failure, frustration, and disappointment. This urge is 
embedded so deeply in human nature that the school cannot afford to 
neglect it. 

Secondly, there is the craving for recognition, approval, and admira- 
tion, which is more dependent for its satisfaction upon the attitude of 
others than upon one’s inner feeling of achievement. Desire for some 
kind of recognition is inherent in all our persistent efforts. 

Third, there is a craving for sympathy, affection, intimacy, and a 
deeper understanding of oneself. One sometimes hears the expression, “I 
don’t want sympathy.” That is an error in analysis. We all want sym- 
pathy but we want it to be sincere. We want to be liked and we appre- 
ciate close friends with whom we can share our achievements and our 
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woes. While there are wide differences in individuals with respect to 
this urge, all normal human beings experience it. 

A fourth universal craving is for security, freedom from physical 
want, a sense of possession, and release from worry and anxiety. The 
love of money may be the root of all evil but a guarantee of security is 
a natural desire of all mankind. Security implies a sense of belonging 
and of being wanted. A child from an ideal home feels secure even when 
he is away from it because he retains his relationship to what he believes 
to be a firm mooring. 

The fifth urge is for adventure, new scenes and experiences, exhilar- 
ating activity, and a change from monotony, dullness, and routine. 

The other more primitive urges of sex and bodily needs are powerful 
ones which sometimes manifest themselves in the elementary school but 
they need not concern us in our present appraisal. They deserve the at- 
tention of teachers and administrators and they require subtle analysis 
and great understanding. 

Many administrative and supervisory practices are related in one way 
or another to these basic wants of children. An exhaustive list would in- 
clude nearly every regulation which affects the life of the school. There 
are a few areas, however, which seem more closely associated with the 
universal needs of children than others and they are brought into focus 
whenever an appraisal of school practices is attempted. These are the 
graded system, requirements for promotion, examinations, marking, and 
discipline. 


GRADING AND PROMOTION 


With the exception of a handful of American schools, the system of 
grades introduced around the middle of the last century still prevails. 
Children, parents, teachers, and administrators are always talking about 
grades and it is not uncommon for parents to comment on the relation- 
ship of Johnny’s age to his grade in school. If Johnny has been acceler- 
ated, pride in this fact is expressed. If he has been retarded, then the 
teacher is often criticized, the boy feels humiliated, the parents are on 
the defensive with the neighbors, and a general atmosphere of discontent 
prevails. Few parents and a small minority of teachers question the func- 
tion of the graded system. They may not like some specific manifesta- 
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tion of it but they have not taken the time or the thought to analyze the 
underlying principles upon which it operates. An examination of a typi- 
cal school setup may clarify the issues. Pupils are commonly admitted to 
school at age six regardless of mental ability, achievement, or physical 
maturity. This practice is in harmony with the democratic principles 
upon which American public education rests. Age is a common charac- 
teristic of all and the school which operates on this principle can honestly 
proclaim that it is not a respecter of persons. 

The first year in school discloses marked differences in pupils in native 
capacity, interests, emotions, health, social maturity, and achievement. 
In fact, the most striking single feature of any first-year class is the phe- 
nomenon of differences. Despite the verbal acceptance of this fact, most 
schools establish standards of subject matter achievement for the first 
grade which destine many children to failure. Variations in interest, 
emotions, health, and social maturity are tolerated and no minimum re- 
quirements are set up for these phases of child life. But when it comes 
to reading, ten to twenty children out of every hundred in the first 
grade are labeled failures and are made to repeat the grade. While prin- 
cipals and teachers will tell you that repeating is a misnomer and advise 
you that no two years in a grade are alike, experience shows that much 
of the book work is the same and the interest of repeaters is commonly 
smothered by the absence of new materials and activities. Similarly, in 
the fourth grade, number work and arithmetic constitute the chief 
stumbling block and many children meet their first Waterloo at this 
period of their schooling. Here the child is likely to be more sensitive 
to his retardation. He feels the penalty for his failure to master the 
standard skills set for his grade, and the separation from his associates, 
many of whom have traveled with him for four full years, is hard to 
accept. 

Beyond this there is commonly associated with failure in arithmetic a 
loathing for the subject itself, a fact which makes achievement doubly 
difficult for both teacher and pupil. Most schools have less failure in 
grades 5 and 6 than in the earlier ones, although there is still a sizeable 
group of pupils who encounter obstacles in these latter years in the 
elementary school. 

The theory upon which the whole graded procedure rests is that com- 
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mand of certain tools, especially reading and arithmetic, is basic to 
achievement in general and that schools cannot make their contribution 
effectively if children are to be moved along regardless of their mastery 
of those necessary skills. However reasonable this assumption may ap- 
pear to be, it does not follow that children, when classified according to 
age, cannot be taught the three R’s with equal efficiency and with 
greater consideration to those areas of living which are so important in 
the development of a well-rounded individual. Homogeneity among 
human beings is a myth and intelligent educators no longer believe a 
school can be so organized as to achieve it. If they did, they would 
oppose coeducation and advocate the segregation of the sexes since the 
reading interests of boys differ in many respects from those of girls of 
their own age. A further reason for segregation could be found in the 
differences observable in the achievement of boys and girls in arithmetic.’ 
These educators would also do well in their search for homogeneity to 
take account of the differences in physical maturity as revealed through 
careful examinations. The studies of Shuttleworth, Baldwin, and others 
have shown wide variations in the growth and development of boys and 
girls. In other words, the task of combining all the varied traits and 
abilities in order to secure a high degree of homogeneity is so complex 
that one is justified in concluding that it is impractical. 

The grade system and the promotion requirements which accompany 
it fail to provide adequately for many human wants. To illustrate, the 
grade and promotion scheme now in vogue puts a damper on the crav- 
ing for success for an appreciable percentage of the pupil personnel and 
invokes a penalty out of all proportion to the nature of the child’s fail- 
ure. Although it must be admitted that some failure experiences in life 
contribute to growth, they must not be so overwhelming as to produce 
discouragement and despair. If they do, they cease to be educative. In 
order to profit from failure, a person must understand the cause of fail- 
ure and see what needs to be done in order to overcome it. Seldom do 
elementary school pupils understand the chain of events leading up to 
the experience of non-promotion. Even with adults the nature of the 


1 Studies have indicated that boys do better in reasoning and girls do better in drill. 
Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher. p. 197. Joint Yearbook of the 
American Educational Research Association and the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
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failure is of great consequence. All of us are acquainted with persons 
who have lost their zest for living because of some cataclysmic failure. 
Perhaps they lost their money or they were fired from an important job. 
Some of these individuals became negative members of society, lacking 
faith in themselves and in the world round about them. Like span of 
interest, one’s ability to adjust to thwarting experiences of failure ordi- 
narily increases with age and it is unreasonable to expect children to 
accept non-promotion, often a major disappointment, with equanimity 
and poise. 

Similarly, the graded system is out of harmony with the principle that 
the school should provide opportunities for all to receive recognition, 
approval, and admiration. When as many as ten per cent of a group are 
barred from promotion, one can scarcely claim that this principle is 
being adhered to. The philosophy implied in the graded system is that 
a proportion are doomed to failure. 

Furthermore, the use of non-promotion as an adjustment device sub- 
tracts from the sense of security which is so essential for normal growth 
and thereby violates another principle of mental hygiene. No child who 
feels that his membership in a group is tenuous and uncertain can have 
a sense of security. Perhaps the most obvious inconsistency with the 
principles enumerated is the monotony and dullness which accompanies 
the process of repeating. It probably accounts in no small measure for 
the fact that studies have shown that as high a proportion as 53 per cent 
of pupils who repeat do no better the second time than they did the 
first. Re-reading books and re-working problems are likely to be dull 
and uninteresting to any normal child or adult. 

It seems clear, therefore, that age grouping and normal progress are 
more consonant with sound principles of mental hygiene than the old 
grade concept which still prevails in American schools. The sooner we 
adapt our classroom situations so as to remove the sense of failure now 
growing out of non-promotion, the sooner our educational objectives 
will be realized. 


MARKS AND EXAMINATIONS 


Closely related to grading and promotion is the old problem of marks 
and examinations. Teachers and principals alike have commonly used 
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marks as a big stick to keep restless and unhappy children out of mis- 
chief. Occasionally examinations have contributed to the diagnosis of 
achievement and have served as a basis for planning and study. It would 
be unfair, therefore, to condemn all efforts at objective appraisal in the 
elementary school. It would be quite accurate, however, to say that more 
harm than good has resulted from the systems commonly used. Since our 
concern here is limited to the effects of various practices on personality, 
it is not necessary to list all of the advantages and disadvantages of marks 
and examinations. Some of them have educational implications wholly 
foreign to this discussion. Consideration of a few relationships to mental 
hygiene will suffice. 

School marks are commonly administered on a competitive basis. 
Pupils who show unusual scholastic ability receive A’s or some qualita- 
tive mark such as “Excellent” or “Superior.” Pupils who, for lack of 
interest or capacity, demonstrate less achievement are either assigned 
B’s or C’s or D’s or are given a descriptive rating such as “Average,” 
“Fair,” “Poor,” or “Failing.” The significance attached to any of these 
marks may vary somewhat depending upon the point of view of the 
principal and the teachers, but they convey meanings to the pupils which 
have an effect upon attitude and interest. In other words, to some pupils 
they bring satisfaction and pride; to others they spell defeat and dis- 
couragement. If the school were merely charged by the public with the 
responsibility of selecting scholars from the heterogeneous group of 
pupils enrolled, then the competitive arrangement which has been uni- 
versally employed might be justified in part on this basis alone. But 
the public has placed upon the doorstep of the school quite a different 
responsibility, namely, to develop each child to his maximum capacity 
so that he may make his contribution to the welfare of the state. To 
achieve this objective, attention must be focused upon all the needs of 
all the children and not upon those of the favored few. 

Competition for scholastic marks is not conducive to the development 
of the child’s total personality. All pupils cannot achieve high scholar- 
ship on the basis of ability alone. Some are doomed to get low grades 
and others are destined to receive average marks. Since those who suc- 
ceed satisfy their craving for success and those who fail are likely to be 
depressed and discouraged, there is a great temptation for pupils to cheat. 
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In fact, marking systems commonly stimulate cheating which, if per- 
sisted in, leaves its imprint on the pupil’s personality. While a direct 
carry-over of this trait to other non-classroom activities cannot be 
claimed, the rationalization which accompanies the experience of cheat- 
ing is almost bound to have a deleterious effect upon the character of 
the pupil. While admittedly pupils coming from homes with high ethical 
standards may refrain from cheating in examinations, an attitude of 
defeatism is likely to arise even with these pupils which is not conducive 
to personality development. Truancy, and interest which is confined to 
affairs outside the classroom are concomitants of low grades and a sense 
of failure. 

Traditional marking schemes provide recognition only for those who 
display unusual talents. Regardless of the urge for approval of those with 
average or limited abilities, the typical procedure is to withhold it, giv- 
ing expression to the biblical epigram: “Unto everyone that hath shall 
be given but from him that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” 

If the mental hygiene principle that all normal beings crave recogni- 
tion and approval is sound, then a marking system which precludes a 
large proportion of the pupil personnel from satisfying this urge in their 
most absorbing enterprise would appear to be unsatisfactory. Examina- 
tions and the marking system are also related to mental hygiene in one 
other respect. They stimulate worry and anxiety. From the earliest years 
at school through the university, students worry about examinations and 
the marks which they receive. If loss of sleep and nervous indigestion 
could be accurately measured and the causes of these unpleasant re- 
actions scientifically established, examinations would be found to be 
among the irritating disturbances that tend to interfere with healthful 
living. Pupils whose parents place great stress on marks are in a constant 
state of nervous tension. The parents are even less conscious of the im- 
portance of observing mental hygiene principles than teachers and ad- 
ministrators. They frequently add insult to injury by depriving the boy 
or girl with the poor report card of a promised bicycle or a summer at 
camp. This treatment is commonly supplemented by derogatory remarks 
in front of relatives and visitors about the child’s stupidity. 

The disapproval of parents and the form in which it manifests itself 
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frequently create an impossible barrier between them and their children. 
From a mental hygiene standpoint the traditional marking system, there- 
fore, falls far short of ideal. Progressive schools are moving rapidly away 
from the old system. They are treating children as individuals and are 
making an effort to evaluate progress in terms of pupils’ capacities—not 
those of their associates. Comparative appraisals are not revealed to 
parents or pupils, if indeed they are made at all. Instead of the old A, B, 
C, or percentage ratings, parents get descriptive reports from the school 
showing the child’s growth not only in the formal subjects of the cur- 
riculum but also in those areas of living which are equally important for 
happiness and success. In reporting and marking as in every other phase 
of the program, the modern school is concerned only with the child’s 
welfare. Therefore it furnishes the child and the parents with such in- 
formation about the pupil’s growth and development as seems pertinent 
and useful. 

In general more data for each individual pupil are collected and filed 
than under the old system. A profile showing home background, physi- 
cal health, intelligence, achievement in relationship to intelligence, social 
maturity, and a number of other relevant factors is much more helpful 
to teachers, supervisors, and principals than a mere cataloging of scho- 
lastic marks. Furthermore, a detailed analysis of difficulties and strengths 
positively presented is more meaningful than the general averages com- 
monly appearing on school record cards. The trend in the direction of 
an informal report to parents stating in simple language the progress of 
their children, together with constructive suggestions as to how they 
might cooperate in the further development of the pupil, is one which 
will find favor with mental hygienists. 

One of the principles which seems to underlie the newer method of 
reporting is that the system should reveal the philosophy of the school 
and therefore should indicate the relative importance of various traits. 
For example, in the old school Johnny’s grade in arithmetic was appar- 
ently deemed more important than Johnny’s attitude toward his class- 
mates or his teacher. In fact, many report cards still do not allow for 
reporting on social and emotional development. The modern school lays 
stress on those aspects of child life which are related to personality 
growth. 
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DISCIPLINARY PRACTICES 


Of equal importance with marking systems, school grades, and promo- 
tions is the whole matter of discipline. While the extreme measures 
employed during the last century in curbing the fractious spirits of boys 
has largely disappeared from the classroom, there still prevails a type of 
discipline in many schools which is entirely out of harmony with the 
principles of good mental hygiene. The philosophy underlying pupil 
behavior or misbehavior, as you prefer, has been neither consistent nor 
clear in the minds of many school principals and teachers, 

Pupils with shortcomings are assigned tasks that are dull and unin- 
teresting, they are deprived of privileges which others enjoy, or they are 
subjected to a type of nagging which makes for bad relationships 
throughout the school. The concept that behavior is determined by 
certain experiences and associations and does not grow out of the natural 
sinfulness of the child has not yet penetrated the thinking of many 
educators. At least it has not found expression in the classroom. 

The modern theory of discipline suggests the idea of self-discipline 
and aims to help pupils become responsible for their own conduct and 
decisions. This theory allows for the natural expression of youngsters 
and suggests an arrangement of the environment in keeping with the 
facts which modern psychology has revealed about child development. 

In other words, account is taken of the basic urges and needs of chil- 
dren. An effort is made to provide security and to make children feel 
that they belong and that their presence in school and their welfare are 
recognized. Then consideration is given to the need for social recogni- 
tion and approval. Children are encouraged to share in the aims, ideals, 
and activities of the social groups to which they belong. Opportunities 
for praising children’s achievements are capitalized and their hunger 
for recognition is satisfied. Coupled with this procedure is the necessity 
for helping children develop purposes which they can reasonably achieve 
and assisting them in the attainment of their goals. Consciousness of a 
goal and the conviction that one is making progress in its achievement 
are most satisfying. 

Inherent in any modern plan of discipline is the provision for interest- 
ing and varied activities. Progressive educators operate on the principle 
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that there is no such thing as a lazy child. They hold that all that is 
needed to stimulate and utilize the energy of children is imagination and 
a modest collection of instructional materials. 

The approach to the problem of discipline, then, becomes one of 
applying the principles of mental hygiene which were enumerated 
earlier. To some practical minded teachers and supervisors this may 
seem an oversimplification of the problem. Children come to school 
from widely varying home environments and many of them have de- 
veloped bad habits before they arrive. How to deal with all these prob- 
lems in accordance with the principles stated and at the same time 
promote the general welfare of the group appears to be a difficult if not 
impossible task. 

One must acknowledge that any rule-of-thumb procedure, even if it 
fits the philosophical tenets just elaborated, will not resolve all the be- 
havior problems that arise in a classroom. Certainly if immediate results 
are required there will be many disappointments. 

Teachers and principals must exercise a great deal of discretion and 
judgment in meeting the everyday behavior problems that arise when 
thirty-five youngsters are assembled in one room under a single teacher. 
There are times when orders have to be carried out, when the welfare of 
the group demands that some rebellious or inconsiderate pupil be firmly 
dealt with. Furthermore, no single set of rules has been developed which 
will tell one how to treat all the disciplinary cases that will inevitably 
present themselves. Only wisdom growing out of experience and a deep 
insight into the principles of applied psychology can be trusted to cope 
with the unusual behavior problems which sometimes arise. 


In general, however, an understanding and acceptance of the funda- 
mental cravings of mankind and a program designed to satisfy these 
cravings will provide the major solution to the age-old problem of school 
discipline. It seems logical, therefore, to conclude that practices which 
are in harmony with the major drives of children, namely, the urge for 
success, for recognition, for sympathy and affection, for security, and for 
adventure make for better adjusted personalities than those which thwart 
these drives. And, finally, the appraisal of policies in terms of these 
criteria should lead to the formulation of sound administrative practices. 
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HE present concern on all levels of American education for pre- 
; pote the values of democracy and for improving the conditions 
of the democratic way of life has led educators in recent months to study 
more closely than ever the problems of the gifted or exceptionally able 
student. This concern becomes doubly important and pressing when it is 
directed toward college students whose age makes them peculiarly 
strategic in the life of a society that sees the need for leaders in a revital- 
ized military and moral defense of democracy. It is a platitude, but none 
the less true, to say that college students are one of our most valuable 
reservoirs of future leaders of democracy. The way they think and feel 
and believe will have a vital effect upon the kind of society that America 
will become in the difficult months and years ahead, and the kind of edu- 
cation available to students in college will have an important influence 
upon the way they think and feel and believe and act. A special resource 
of hope for American democracy rests further with those college stu- 
dents who are peculiarly gifted and therefore probably more able to 
cope with the tremendous problems of our day. 

To grapple with the problems of educating the gifted student in this 
time of crisis was the prime purpose of the Conference on Education for 
the Gifted held in December, 1940, at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in honor of Professor Leta S. Hollingworth.’ The seminar de- 
voted to the discussion of the gifted student at the college level was 


1 Addresses delivered at the general meetings of the Conference and an extensive list 
of problems raised and discussed in the thirteen seminars of the Conference are included 


in “Education for the Gifted,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 42, February, 1941. 
(Whole issue.) 
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attended by the invited participants whose names are listed below? and 
by a number of other interested members of the Conference. The author 
of this article was commissioned by the seminar to summarize, interpret, 
and amplify the issues and problems which came up for discussion ac- 
cording to the general plans worked out in advance. The task here has 
been to report the issues raised by the seminar along with the inevitable 
interpretations that arise when one person records the results of a lively 
and timely discussion. This article has been read, criticized, and revised 
by those who were designated as “coordinators” in charge of the semi- 
nar. Four major issues, recognizably different and yet all closely related 
to one another, have been selected for presentation in the following 


pages. 
GIFTED FOR WHAT? 


The first problem in time and in importance has to do with the mean- 
ing of “giftedness.” The way in which a college defines giftedness will 
determine in large measure how it goes about identifying students who 
are gifted and what it does with them when they have been identified. 
On this point the seminar seemed fairly well agreed that the term 
“sifted” should not be conceived too narrowly. Thus, it took issue with 

g \ 
a common psychological point of view that would limit the term to mean 
only an intellectual ability to deal with “ideas” or to “think” through 
words and number symbols. This intellectualistic definition of giftedness 
has had a long and powerful history in college education and accounts 
in large part for the traditional preoccupation of colleges with linguistic, 
literary, and mathematical studies because these studies were the ones 
that dealt primarily with verbal and numerical distinctions. In recent 
years the development of standardized intelligence tests emphasizing 
above all the ability to recognize and manipulate words and numbers 

2 Chairman: Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia College; coordinators: Professors 
Edward S. Evenden, Donald P. Cottrell, Donald G. Tewksbury, and R. Freeman Butts 
of Teachers College; discussion leaders: Dean Ralph Bridgman of Brooklyn College, 
Associate Dean L. H. Gregory and Dr. Lorna F. McGuire of Barnard College, Dean 
Margaret Kiely of Queens College, H. E. B. Speight, executive secretary of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of 
New York, President Harry Sprague of Montclair State Teachers College, President Con- 


stance Warren of Sarah Lawrence College, and Professors Walter Hager, I. L. Kandel, 
Clarence Linton, and F. B. O’Rear of Teachers College. 
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has tended to strengthen the conception that college ability is primarily 
intellectual and can be stated in terms of I. Q. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this seminar of college educa- 
tors was the rejection of a narrow, intellectualistic conception of ability 
and the insistence that the conception of giftedness should be widened 
to include many kinds of intelligence and ability. Here was definite 
recognition of the obligation of the colleges to consider and provide 
for many different kinds of ability in their curriculums and methods of 
teaching. For example, it was held that the ability to be a leader in help- 
ing a group to make appropriate and wise social decisions in matters of 
everyday concern and of public policy was surely an indication of 
ability that should be recognized by the colleges. Assuming leadership 
or contributing to decisions that affect the welfare of a group, whether 
that group be the staff of the college newspaper or any other kind of 
college group, is a type of ability that will serve democracy well when 
students come to take more responsible roles as members of a political 
party, a business organization, a labor union, or a teachers’ organization. 

Moreover, the ability to deal constructively with other people in all 
sorts of personal and social relationships so that one is accepted, appre- 
ciated, and held responsible in his many group associations is an impor- 
tant ability that can properly be called a part of intelligence broadly 
conceived. One who fails to establish good personal and social relation- 
ships with others cannot properly be called “intelligent” even though 
his I. Q. is very high. Likewise, the ability to express one’s self artistically 
and to appreciate the aesthetic productions of others is surely a mark of 
intelligence; and the ability to establish well-integrated emotional and 
physical habits that lead to the wholesome development of a total per- 
sonality is also a mark of intelligence in the modern complex world of 
conflict and strain. Such examples as these were cited as areas in which 
the college should properly recognize and promote any special “gifts” 
that students might have. 

The issue comes down to the underlying conception of what “ideas” 
are and what “thinking” is. Members of the seminar were reluctant to 
limit ideas and thinking to words and numbers, and they tended to ex- 
pand the conception of thinking to include the making of wise decisions 
and the solving of practical problems in any important area of life. Ideas 
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are not things which can be juggled profitably in isolation from action, 
but they are plans of action whereby problems of various kinds can be 
effectively solved. Anyone who has special ability in making effective 
decisions, or in contributing to the formation of group judgments, 
or in carrying out the decisions in cooperation with others should 
properly be considered gifted. The process of discovering such persons 
and of giving them help in developing these abilities requires more than 
the ordinary type of intelligence test or the customary type of formal 
curriculum. A certain amount of freedom and flexibility must be pro- 
vided in the college curriculum and in the methods of teaching so that 
the gifted mind as more broadly defined can be discovered and de- 
veloped. In addition to the qualities of mind listed above, or rather in 
describing the quality of giftedness in another way, there was general 
agreement that a gifted mind included: the ability to increase the time 
span of effort and to work for goals (social and personal) that extend 
beyond the immediate present; the ability to relate more and more things 
into meaningful patterns of knowledge and action; and the ability to 
maintain a continuous relationship between what has been learned and 
what will be learned so that past learnings are actually functioning in 
new situations. 

Likewise, it was agreed that giftedness should not be separated from 
ability to express one’s emotions and feelings in creative and artistic 
ways. Too often the traditional type of curriculum does not do justice 
to the student who has special abilities in artistic areas. It was pointed out 
that intelligence, properly conceived, is just as important in any real 
development in the arts or in personnel management as in language and 
mathematics. Work in the practical and fine arts can and should be just 
as academically respectable as work in the liberal arts or with books in 
the library. “Abstract” intelligence should no longer be defended just 
because it is abstract and remote from usefulness in practice. Emotional 
expression, far from being inferior to so-called intellectual activities, is 
an integral part of all good expressions of intelligence. Intellect and 
emotion cannot be sharply separated to the advantage of either. 

In the final analysis, then, the aim of education for the gifted is not 
only to provide able citizens and capable leaders but also to develop in- 
dividuals who have personalities that will insure as far as possible a 
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balanced and healthy life. Moreover, we must never forget that the aims 
of our college education must be closely related to the aims of our 
society. We should not, therefore, provide a particular kind of educa- 
tion unless we want to continue the kind of society that has produced 
and has been produced by that education; and we should not provide 
a certain kind of education unless we have reasonable assurance that it 
will be able to function properly in society. Development of well- 
rounded personalities is truly a desirable aim for the college education 
of gifted and less gifted students alike, provided that they go into a 
kind of democratic society that will permit the existence and develop- 
ment of integrated personalities. 

Thus, our whole definition of who is the gifted depends upon the 
kind of society we have in mind. The question might properly read, 
“Gifted for leadership in what kind of society?” One sort of person 
would be considered gifted in a gangster-controlled society or in a dic- 
tator-controlled society where organized gangs rule by the power of 
force and fear. A very different sort of person would be considered 
gifted in a society that idealizes the individualist who can rise to the top 
of the business or political ladder solely by his own efforts and without 
regard to the fortunes of anyone else. A still different sort of person 
would be considered gifted in a society where ability to work in many 
forms of cooperative effort, in group thinking, and in group policy- 
forming toward democratic ends is the highest aim and receives the 
highest social rewards, The seminar left no doubt that it would take its 
stand firmly on the side of the latter type of democratic society with 
its appropriate conception of giftedness. 


SHALL THE GIFTED BE SEGREGATED? 


A second important question concerning the education of the gifted 
arises from the immediate problem of whether the gifted should receive 
special attention in special groups within the college. The broader aspect 
of this problem led to consideration of what should be the role of intel- 
lectual leaders and leadership in the United States. In general the answers 
to such questions as these fall into two large patterns. One pattern 
emerges from the belief that the colleges should be the main reservoir 
of intellectual leadership for the United States. Inasmuch as our democ- 
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racy needs more than ever the benefit of able intellectual leadership, the 
intellectually gifted should be given special consideration in our colleges 
so that they will not be held back or hindered by the presence of the 
average and duller students. This is the argument for segregation of the 
gifted and for rigid selection of students at the college level. Some educa- 
tors even go so far as to speak openly of these means as aids to selecting 
and training an intellectual elite to whom can be trusted the leadership 
of our political, economic, and social affairs. Often it is felt that these 
potential leaders can be identified most appropriately through intel- 
ligence tests which will differentiate between the natively gifted “lead- 
ers” and the inherently constituted “followers,” between those who 
should go to college and those who should not. 

The second general pattern of argument, and the one to which the 
seminar adhered, is in effect that the development of leaders is truly 
a function of our colleges but that leadership, like giftedness, must not 
be defined too narrowly and must not be identified exclusively with 
those who are rated as having high I.Q.’s. Leadership, like giftedness, 
must be interpreted in terms of ability consistently to make wise social 
and personal decisions and ability to act upon these democratic decisions 
in a democratic way. Surely a student with a high I.Q. but with essen- 
tially undemocratic tendencies or attitudes should not be certified by our 
colleges as qualified to fill a responsible position of leadership in our 
democracy. Thus, the gifted leaders cannot be rigidly segregated from 
their fellows because they might lose touch with the thinking of the great 
masses of people and they might be in danger of thinking of themselves 
as a specially ordained intellectual elite. 

Such an argument is, of course, not intended to rule out special 
provisions for persons who show that they have unique abilities in fairly 
well-defined and stabilized fields or who show definite promise of being 
able to do superior work in certain kinds of thinking, certain fields of 
knowledge, or in certain skills and kinds of work. Such abilities must by 
all means be appropriately developed through a flexible curriculum and 
flexible methods of instruction. However, if we are thinking of the gifted 
person as one who displays a general alertness with words and number 
symbols superior to that of his fellows, then segregation of that individ- 
ual and special provisions for him are not indicated. A student cannot 
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develop competent leadership in cooperative tasks when he is isolated 
from his fellows. He can learn to lead only when he is with his fellows. 

Not only in the interest of socially cooperative practices but also in 
the interest of the superior student himself, the seminar was opposed to 
anything like complete segregation. Leaders will need to communicate 
with their fellows and in terms that are common to both. If the gifted 
person is segregated in his college experience, he will too often be able 
to use verbal symbols that only he or a small group of like-minded 
scholars can fully understand. This wide gap between academic scholars 
or “intellectuals” and the average man has too often led to a lack of 
understanding between the two that has undesirable social results for a 
democracy. The success of college education in serving American 
democracy depends upon the ability of colleges and universities to put 
the resources of their organized knowledge to work at socially useful 
tasks in terms that the general public can understand, appreciate, and 
be willing to support. This can be done only if faculty and students alike 
do not lose touch with the ground currents of public intelligence. The 
role of leaders and followers in college education is crucial to this task. 

Thus, the problem of selection of college students comes to the fore. 
No longer should colleges set themselves up as hide-outs for the intel- 
lectually gifted to which the average type of person cannot obtain ad- 
mittance. Some gains have been made in admitting a wider selection of 
young men and women to college, but this trend should be greatly ac- 
celerated. The qualities of leadership in the broader sense advocated here 
are found in many areas of our population which the colleges have not 
yet tapped sufficiently because of their preoccupation with the person 
whose gift is in the use of words and numbers. When the colleges recog- 
nize that the “average” person has all sorts of abilities that deserve to be 
developed just as much as the narrower intellectual abilities, then the 
student body will more nearly represent a cross section of the American 
public. 

All over the world professors of academic subjects have tended to 
describe ability in terms of their own likenesses. In Europe the cus- 
tomary type of higher education has been rigidly selective and many 
devices of curriculum, methods, and testing have been brought to bear 
to select the intellectually bright and to keep out all others. For genera- 
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tions the French were guided by the principle of caveat alumnus in 
which education is looked upon as a steep pyramid with extremely 
slippery sides which only a few can scale to the top. Educators of France 
and England before the first World War were often proud of the great 
percentages of students who failed to pass the examinations for entrance 
to higher schools and universities. These examinations were the means of 
selecting, preparing, and establishing an intellectual elite. ‘Today serious 
doubts have been thrown upon these techniques as appropriate methods 
for preserving and improving democracy. 

Since the first World War, however, great strides have been made in 
many European countries as well as in America toward getting rid of the 
rigidly selective notion of education. Changes in economic and social 
conditions swept thousands of new students into the secondary schools, 
and now the problem has become one of the distribution of education 
rather than merely the selection of the gifted. Our problem should no 
longer be merely how to select the gifted but how to discover “gifts” 
or abilities of many different kinds and how to cultivate them. This 
problem is fully as appropriate to the college as to the secondary school. 
Our colleges must now try to discover the great abilities of all kinds 
available among their students and to develop those abilities by provid- 
ing curriculum and methods appropriate to the new clientele which has 
begun to enter the colleges and which should be encouraged to enter. 
Each individual ought to receive the kind of education appropriate for 
him, and all individuals ought to achieve a common basis of understand- 
ing and communication. While European countries have been empha- 
sizing selection, we in America have too often been guilty of emphasiz- 
ing education for status. We have set a premium on academic education 
which has made it difficult for us to adapt education to the ability of the 
student and difficult for us to introduce vocational and practical subjects 
to a proper extent. 

We must now look in two directions: (1) we must find out what all 
kinds of students can do and we must help them to do it; and (2) we 
must determine the kind of abilities we think are desirable and help stu- 
dents to attain those abilities. Individual development is not enough. 
France today is too much a living example of a society in which rigid 
selection of a segregated intellectual elite was the prime purpose of an 
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education devoted to the development of the superior individual and 
individualist. Germany today is too much a living example of a society 
that has replaced an intellectual elite with a kind of nationalistic, military 
elite that seeks to dominate not only all of Germany but all of the world. 
In America we must avoid either kind of elite and seek to promote the 
kind of socially minded leaders who have great faith in democracy and 
abilities to use democratic methods in the solution of our problems. 

Forward-looking educators in Europe today are determined that the 
end of the present war shall see a new kind of socially oriented education 
that will remedy the apparent failures of a system that rigidly selected 
and segregated its leaders in isolation from the ground currents of 
thought and belief among the people at large. In America we must show 
the way to such an education. We can prevent the development of an 
intellectual elite only if we widen the conception of giftedness, widen 
the conception of leadership, and see to it that in college potential leaders 
and potential followers are grappling with the same fundamental prob- 
lems, working in groups together to solve these problems, making wise 
choices and decisions together, and acting together on problems of gen- 
uine social concern. In this way the gap between leaders and followers 
will not have the disastrous effects it has had in other countries. 


WHAT KIND OF CURRICULUM FOR THE GIFTED? 


A third general area of discussion has to do with what kind of cur- 
riculum, instructional methods, and examination techniques are most 
appropriate for college education of the gifted. It seemed obvious to the 
seminar that the traditional college curriculum in the United States was 
devised for a kind of education for the gifted that is no longer appro- 
priate for the individuals who are now attending college or for the kind 
of democratic society that seems desirable. The old kind of rigid and 
prescribed curriculum concentrating on development of intellectual 
abilities alone seems out of place when the aim of college education has 
shifted to the cultivation of a wide variety of abilities and the prepara- 
tion of students to live a socially responsible life in an interdependent 
society. There was a good deal of agreement that the college curriculum 
should be much more flexible than it has been in the past. 

Within this common framework of agreement there appeared some 
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disagreement concerning the specific curriculum pattern that should be 
followed for the gifted student. By and large two patterns appeared. 
Proponents of one pattern said in effect that the curriculum should be 
so flexible that the individual student could be free to follow thoroughly 
any deep-seated interest that faculty and student alike felt was impor- 
tant and would be rewarding to follow. As the student worked in this 
field of interest he should be gradually but consistently pushed outward 
in order to see the many relationships between his dominating interest 
and the larger areas of knowledge and human life. In other words, let a 
student start with his own great interest and ability, and let his teachers 
and advisers guide him in seeing the need of breadth and the need of 
working out into other fields. Thus, as the faculty and student proceed 
together, significant suggestions can be made for seeing meaningful con- 
nection at the point where the student is ready to make such connection 
and can begin to work out for himself a consistent pattern of knowledge 
and life. This kind of curriculum pattern puts the emphasis upon work- 
ing out the individual and social development of the student on a per- 
sonal basis rather than primarily upon trying to get across to the student 
a certain amount of organized subject matter. 

Proponents of the other kind of curriculum pattern for the gifted 
student suggested rather that all students should be obliged to be familiar 
with the great fields of human knowledge. Even the gifted must have 
the advantages of certain disciplines, such as ability to speak and write 
the English language, competence in a foreign language, competence in 
a laboratory science, and a useful knowledge of health and hygiene. If 
students are allowed to escape prescribed work it may well be that they 
would not discover important latent interests that acquaintance with a 
variety of fields would bring out. Likewise, if students were allowed to 
specialize at the outset they might never tap their real interests and abili- 
ties. Furthermore, a substantial core of knowledge is necessary as a com- 
mon resource for all students, because they must live the rest of their 
lives with their fellow men, they must live the common life of citizens 
in the nation, and they must live intelligently with their fellow citizens. 

If a compromise between these two patterns could have been reached, 
it probably would have proposed that the ideal curriculum would give 
to the gifted student both a core of common knowledge and understand- 
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ings and the opportunity to develop his own individual capacities. 
Whether the common knowledge should be emphasized in the first two 
years of college life through general courses that all would take or 
whether it should come later as students broadened out from their in- 
dividual interests was not specifically agreed upon. There did seem to be 
agreement that both the common and the specialized were important 
and that perhaps there should be some sort of combination of the pre- 
scribed approach with a flexible approach throughout the college course. 

All members of the seminar were convinced that guidance was crucial 
in connection with any kind of curriculum that was set up. In an in- 
dividualized curriculum guidance becomes extremely important because 
its function is to see that students follow their most profitable interests 
and that they are led toward desirable social outlooks. In the prescribed 
curriculum guidance is fully as important because it must make sure that 
prescriptions do not run harmfully counter to the individual’s needs and 
that requirements are modified for a better education for the individual. 
The guidance counselor should not only use all of the tests of ability 
currently available for diagnosing interests and needs, but he must be 
constantly on the lookout for untapped resources of the student and of 
the faculty, so that the student receives the right kind of education at 
the right time. 

The counselor should be especially careful to look for emotional dis- 
turbances that affect a student’s whole life and for possible satisfactions 
that will help emotionally maladjusted students to become well inte- 
grated and adjusted personalities. He should not overlook the needs of 
society as he advises students concerning what kind of persons they 
should become. He cannot merely help students to help themselves, but 
rather he should have in mind some patterns of a socially desirable so- 
ciety into which that individual can fit himself and express himself. Such 
guidance cannot be left entirely to specially appointed persons but should 
be shared by the whole faculty. The whole institution should be in- 
terested in the welfare of the individual student if the curriculum and 
guidance and instruction are to serve the needs of the individual as well 
as the needs of society. For aforementioned reasons the guidance of 
gifted students may thus be even more difficult than the guidance of 
less gifted students. 
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The use of “honors” courses as a means of identifying and aiding the 
gifted student was defended by certain members of the seminar. It was 
argued that if a college sets out to discover superiority in students, it will 
unearth possibilities of individual treatment and personal attention that 
will improve all of the teaching throughout the institution. Especially 
will the practice of bringing in external examiners to evaluate the work 
of the students help to relieve the tension between instructor and student 
so that they can work together as colleagues on common problems. The 
relationship between instructor and student can thus have a different 
quality from that of task-setter and task-doer which usually prevails. 
The student is rather being assisted by the instructor to prepare for an 
occasion when someone else will judge both of them. 

However, some doubt was expressed in the seminar concerning the 
use of external examiners. It was argued that this plan of expecting the 
gifted student to show his gifts within the framework of a prearranged 
“major” pattern of subject organization unduly limits the character of 
his work and narrows the scope and range within which he can express 
his distinctions. Furthermore, the system of external examiners may re- 
lieve the faculty of the obligation to find and develop special abilities 
that are not commonly recognized in various major fields of subject mat- 
ter. It was admitted that this might be a justifiable criticism if the “major- 
minor” system were a fixed pattern, and, therefore, there should be a 
great deal of flexibility in the curriculum to permit the discovery of 
peculiar talents and the cultivation of special aptitudes. This requires, 
too, that the external examiners be chosen very carefully so that every 
opportunity is given for special abilities to appear during the examina- 
tion. Often it is possible to provide an external examiner with enough 
information about individuals to know that a particular student has a 
very special interest. The local instructor should take the opportunity to 
bring that special ability or interest into the conversation of the examina- 
tion so that departmental lines are broken down to the point where any- 
thing germane to the study is welcomed. 


HOW FINANCE EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED? 


The final question for discussion is concerned with matters of cost 
and administration in dealing individually with college students. This 
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question becomes especially important in public institutions supported 
by public funds. The members of the seminar seemed to feel that in- 
dividual treatment of students was an educational gain that was worth 
whatever it might cost, and several suggestions were made as to how the 
cost could be kept down. For example, it was urged that a college which 
really tackled the problem of individual treatment of students could do 
so with very little extra expense if the whole faculty entered into the 
project with a general awareness of the values involved. Another sug- 
gestion was that much faculty time could be saved if the number of 
courses were reduced and a great many of the outworn and useless pre- 
requisites were eliminated so that faculty members would have more 
time to deal individually with students. A third suggestion was that spe- 
cial attention to gifted students does not take more time but in reality 
takes less time than dealing with students of mediocre ability. If faculty 
members could respond to the challenge of working with minds that 
challenge them, they could find the time to do it with little extra cost 
to the institution. The general opinion was that matters of cost had to 
be dealt with in terms of individual treatment for al] students rather 
than merely for the intellectually gifted students. 

A concluding point that raised a good deal of discussion was the 
proposition that special financial aid should be given to the gifted stu- 
dents no matter whether they needed it or not. The argument for this 
point went somewhat as follows: A good many people have felt that 
college education is more or less a matter of individual preferment and 
luxury; therefore, those who go on to college should pay the bill because 
they alone are the ones to reap the benefit. This would mean that the 
extra cost of going to college should be borne increasingly by the in- 
dividuals able to pay for it. However, it is more appropriate to say that 
society’s interest in the gifted is greater than its interest in the run-of-the- 
mill students; therefore, we should make it easier for all of the gifted 
to attend college rather than put the extra burden upon them. Inasmuch 
as society gains more from the gifted student than from the average stu- 
dent, it was proposed that all scholarships should be reserved for those 
of promising ability, all fellowships should be reserved for those who 
have demonstrated their ability, and all loan funds should be available 
only to the gifted rather than to the financially embarrassed. It was 
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argued that sometimes a loan to a mediocre student is a disservice to 
that student. 

This proposition evoked a good deal of opposition until it was clearly 
stated that the definition of the “gifted” would not be limited to those 
of high I.Q. but would be expanded to include those who have special 
abilities in artistic, literary, personal-social relationships, and professional 
areas as well as the more limited intellectual spheres of academic scholar- 
ship. Thus, the discussion ended upon the note struck at the outset, 
namely, that we must adopt a wider conception of who the gifted are. 
It was pointed out that our notions of democracy in higher education 
may tend to reduce the importance of special financial aid in the degree 
that tuitions are lowered and as state and federal support of public higher 
education makes it easier for an ever-increasing number of young people 
to go to college. 


If colleges would devote time to reanalyzing our social needs they 
would find that individual treatment of gifted and non-gifted students 
alike is so important for social welfare that the additional expense of such 
an education would not really be an additional expense if it meets the 
social needs of a democratic society. From a social point of view we can 
afford whatever will be of benefit to the society. The public will make 
wise and generous provisions for the support of higher education if it 
feels that colleges and universities are genuinely serving the public wel- 
fare rather than the interests of small or privileged groups. | 


_ 
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Supervision as Counseling 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


anaes is usually thought of as a process which is essentially 
educational. The supervisor is the master teacher who by appro- 
priate educational procedures helps and encourages other teachers to 
improve their methods. But supervision may actually belong with the 
practices which are grouped under the heading of counseling rather 
than with those which are grouped as educational. This distinction may 
not be immediately apparent, but a closer examination will reveal that 
the purposes and procedures of the counselor are quite different from 
those of the educator. We distinguish between education and therapy. 
Education is concerned with helping an individual to adjust to his en- 
vironment and to form the habits and skills which enable him to do so 
most effectively. Therapy, on the other hand, is concerned with help- 
ing an individual to work out for himself a personal reorganization, and 
to achieve new points of view, new attitudes, new courage and self- 
assurance, so that he may find it possible to become educated, that is, to 
adjust to the situations with which he is faced. According to this dis- 
tinction, the supervisor, as an educator, is concerned with helping a 
teacher become a better teacher by adopting new and better methods 
and techniques of teaching. The supervisor, as a counselor and as a 
therapist, is concerned with helping the teacher become a better indi- 
vidual, to achieve integration, so that it will be possible for her to 
become a better teacher. It is with the point of view of the supervisor as 
a counselor that this article deals. As a counselor, the supervisor is con- 
cerned with helping the teacher as an individual rather than with improv- 
ing her teaching. 

Most supervisors are immediately concerned with the teacher’s 
methods and skills. According to the point of view of this article, the 
supervisor is primarily concerned with the teacher’s attitudes and ad- 
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justments. The following is an illustration of the kind of observation and 
report that a supervisor ordinarily makes: 


Algebra IX, Section C Miss L 
April 24, 1936 23 boys, 24 girls 
During the first fifteen minutes Miss L went over the assignment of the 
previous day, eight graphs of linear equations, attempting to find the diffi- 
culties of the group and of individuals. Few of the former, many of the lat- 
ter. The general difficulties were cleared up chiefly by Miss 'L, who has 
excellent blackboard technique; she gave instructions regarding choice of 
scales, position on paper, choice of numbers in preparing tables of values, etc. 
Then the pupils who admitted the general difficulties were sent to the board 
and given equations for which they were to prepare tables of values. Miss L 
and three superior pupils helped at their seats those who had special diffi- 
culties. The assignment consisted of an explanation of the next step with ten 
illustrative problems to be worked at home. 
COMMENT: 
1. No relation of the subject matter to the general scheme of algebra. 
Graphing linear equations was an end in itself. 
2. The lesson was well planned and efficiently administered, the pupils 
serious and earnest in their efforts. Would diagnostic tests be economical? 
Discuss construction of homemade ones. 
3. What could Miss L learn from the recitation about her previous as- 
signment that would help her to improve the next one? 
4. How does Miss L get such earnest attention from pupils on an abstract 
topic? 
) 5. What provisions can be devised for insuring a higher degree of mastery 
t and longer retention? ' 


You will note from the above illustration that this supervisor was 
1] primarily concerned with the technique of the teacher. The supervisor’s 
observation was careful, and pertinent questions with regard to the les- 
son were raised. There is no attempt, however, in this illustration to see 
how the lesson is related to Miss L, the teacher; how it serves her needs; 
how it is related to other factors in Miss L’s life. Neither is there any 
attempt to indicate how this lesson affects the boys and girls in a larger 
sense—in their general all-round growth and development. Presumably 
every element in the lesson was an expression of Miss L’s personality 


1 Briggs, Thomas H. Jmproving Instruction, p. 344. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1938. 
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and has some meaning in her life. We should like to think of the work 
of the supervisor and the work of the teacher from this entirely new and 
more inclusive point of view. In the first place, it requires an emotionally 
mature supervisor, one who dares to think about people rather than 
about the minutiae of the lesson. It requires a supervisor who has mastered 
her own conflicts, and who finds it possible to approach her task with- 
out the necessity of domination, criticism, faultfinding, and overbear- 
ingness. 

Typically, a supervisor is a person to be feared by the teacher. She is 
someone who comes around “snooping” into classrooms, spending a 
few minutes in the observation of a lesson, and then considering herself 
prepared to offer her criticism of what she has observed. She is a person 
who has the authority to rate teachers and recommend them for promo- 
tion or perhaps for transfer. It is her task to see that teachers are doing 
their job efficiently and with the most approved modern methods. This 
is, of course, a caricature of a good supervisor. A supervisor who 
considers her task merely that of observation and criticism is condemned 
by all experts on supervision. On the other hand, the supervisor, as a 
counselor, probably will find it necessary to go much further toward the 


therapeutic attitude than even the most modern practice may consider 
wise. 


ESTABLISHING A RELATIONSHIP WITH THE TEACHER 


The first requirement of the supervisor, as a counselor, is that she 
shall establish a relationship with the teacher. This is easy to say, and 
seems simple, yet establishment of a personal relationship encompasses a 
great deal. The first requirement in establishing a personal relationship 
is that the supervisor shall be accepting of the teacher. This means to 
accept not only the good teacher whose method one approves, but also 
the average and the poor teacher. To be effective as a counselor, the 
supervisor must find it possible to accept the teacher whose methods are 
clumsy and harmful. The supervisor, as an educator, feels it her duty to 
attempt to show the ineffective teacher better ways of doing her work. 
The supervisor, as a counselor, makes it her first task to be accepting of 
the ineffective teacher. 


I can speak of this task from my own experience in connection with 
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counseling parents. It is very easy for one who has this task to see a 
mother’s shortcomings, and it is a temptation to point them out to her. 
To yield to this temptation, however, would immediately destroy any 
chance that the counselor might have to help her become a better 
mother. Only as she is accepted for what she is, a person whe has grown 
up to become a certain personality, with perhaps a limited outlook on 
life and faced with certain economic and personal difficulties in the 
bringing up of her family, but also with potentialities for being a good 
mother, can the counselor do effective work with her. It is exactly the 
same with the supervisor and the teacher. The supervisor must first of 
all accept the young girl for what she is, with her inadequacies of back- 
ground and personality, her timidity, her crudeness, her tendency to lose 
her temper, or whatever it may be; these the supervisor must accept if 
she is to work constructively with this teacher. 
The second requirement, in order to establish a relationship, is that 
the supervisor must be permissive. This is even harder to accomplish 
: than to be accepting, for to be permissive means that the supervisor must 
: permit the young teacher to continue with her ineffective methods and 
techniques. This, of course, would seem to go entirely contrary to the 
principles of supervision, which should be to correct the teacher and 
help her to work out more effective methods in her work. But if the 
teacher’s difficulty is a personality one, and so many times it is, then the 
supervisor would do well to let the teacher keep her ineffective methods, 
f and help her to gain new points of view toward her work and new cour- 
i age in facing the problems of the classroom. To be accepting and to be 
} permissive requires a certain degree of passivity on the part of the super- 
i visor, which may be contrary to the natures of a good many persons 
who undertake the work of supervision. However, anyone can adopt 
such a passive role once he fully grasps the desirability of it. 

Of specific things that supervisors can do, the most important come 
under the head of encouragement. A supervisor needs to learn how to 
give praise, honest praise for real merit—not flattery or praise for things 
that are obviously not outstanding. It is one of the tasks of the supervisor 
in his work as a counselor to study the teacher and find out the strengths 
that she possesses and help her to recognize these and build upon them. 
To use praise merely as a prelude for the criticism to follow is to use it 


oe 
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as a tool to achieve the purposes of the supervisor rather than to build up 
confidence in the teacher so that she can achieve her purposes. Briggs 
quotes a doggerel of what happens in so many supervisory situations: 
When criticism must be heard, 
It’s seldom on the level. 


The honeyed word is first conveyed— 
And then you get the devil. 


On the other hand, the supervisor who is performing her task as a 
counselor can afford to overlook defects. In the first place, defects are 
seldom eradicated by pointing them out to another person, or if they 
are eradicated, other defects may come to take their place that are even 
worse than the original ones. So a supervisor can afford to concentrate 


on the good points that a teacher possesses and on the good results that 
she is able to produce. 


THE TEACHER’S RELATIONSHIP WITH HER PUPILS 


One of the most important encouragements that can be given to a 
teacher is to urge her to relax, to let go. One of the most common faults 
of teachers is that they hold themselves and their classes too tight for 
fear of the awful results that may occur should they lose control of the 
class. They fear that their integrity and authority will be impaired if 
they permit pupils to feel that they are not in mastery of the situation. It 
is this continuous tension that is precisely the thing that makes pupils feel 
that teachers are not quite secure in their work. Teachers need to be en- 
couraged to let go, to express themselves more freely, to break the rules 
experimentally in order to find out what happens. The best teachers are 
those who are most spontaneous in their teaching. They laugh with the 
children. Some time ago a young man who was beginning his practice 
teaching asked me if I thought it was all right if he should laugh when 
something funny happened in the classroom. This seemed so strange to 
me at first that I did not get the import of it. He actually felt that as 
youthful as he was he would lose his dignity and hence his ability to con- 
trol his pupils if he were to share their merriment with them. This fear 
on his part indicated a feeling of insecurity. 

Teachers may also be encouraged to know their pupils better. A wise 
supervisor will, in making her suggestions, encourage teachers to observe 
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their pupils more closely. A supervisor’s main specific task is that of 
bolstering the confidence and self-assurance of the teacher in the inter- 
ests of freer and more natural expression. 


WORKING WITH THE TEACHER 


A third task of the supervisor who is a counselor is to encourage joint 
thinking on the problems connected with her work. Traditionally, the 
supervisor is thought of as a person who gives advice, and she is feared 
precisely on that account. Teachers are sometimes told to go to a super- 
visor and ask for advice. A wise supervisor will give advice sparingly. 
The main reason for this is that advice is difficult to follow and is 
usually not the solution of the teacher’s difficulties. Most teachers al- 
ready know good teaching methods. They have studied them in their 
textbooks in their period of training; they have heard them discussed in 
speeches at conventions; they read about them in their professional jour- 
nals. The difficulty comes, not so much in knowing what makes for 
effective teaching, but in being able to carry it out. The interference 
comes not so much from lack of knowledge, but from interference in 
limitations and disturbances in personality. Teachers need to be helped 
to think about their methods. They should be given aid in solving their 
own teaching problems. In one of the yearbooks of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction a number of supervisory pro- 
cedures were suggested; for example: 


Leadership at its best uses a minimum number of arbitrary commands and 

a maximum amount of skilled and tactful assistance. . . . Rare is the occasion 

for the commanding method of leadership. Heavy sllleinee on the method of 

command usually indicates a failure by the leader to anticipate difficulties. 
. The skilled leader employs a variety of approaches in offering advice: 


” 


The suggestion: “If I were yom. ... 

The question: “Have you ever tried. . . >” 
q ; 

The reference: “Now, in Rochester they. 

The reminiscence: “I had good luck once by. 

The recall: “Do you remember the lesson we saw. . . ? 

The anecdote: “Did you ever hear the story about. . . ?”? 


” 


” 


” 


1 Leadership in Instruction. Prepared by the Commission on Instructional Leadership. 
Paul T. Rankin, Chairman. Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1935. 
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By skillful questioning and by parables in the third person a teacher can 
be helped to gain new points of view and new attitudes toward her 
work. 

Finally comes the problem of interpreting to the teacher the meaning 
of her methods in her own adjustment. This is something that should be 
attempted only after rapport has been thoroughly established, and nat- 
urally cannot be attempted unless the supervisor herself is sure that her 
interpretations are correct. 

When it comes right down to it, the supervisor must become some- 
thing of a clinical worker. To her, the teacher should be someone to be 
understood rather than to be guided and advised. One might even go as 
far as to suggest that supervisors ought to make case studies of the 
teachers for whom they are responsible. These case studies should pene- 
trate as deeply as the supervisor’s own skill and understanding will per- 
mit. They may very well go far beyond the boundaries of the class- 
room if the teaching is to be related to the teacher’s adjustments. Perhaps 
there are some who think that in adopting this role the supervisor be- 
comes an inquisitive sort of person, prying into people’s private lives. It 
would be a very bungling and crude kind of supervisor who would go 
about her work in this way. In establishing a relationship with the 
teacher, the supervisor wins the teacher’s confidence; in showing inter- 
est in the teacher, she will encourage her to talk about herself and even 
to discuss problems that arise in her life outside the classroom situation. 
As the supervisor begins to see the structure of the teacher’s personality 
conflicts, and the difficulties that she has overcome, and is able to relate 
her problems in teaching to these more personal factors, the meaning of 
the teacher’s methods and techniques will become clear. They will then 
not become procedures to be changed, but rather to be understood in the 
light of the teacher’s personality. As the teacher and supervisor grow in 
understanding, the teacher will find that by this very procedure she is 
becoming more effective in her work. The supervisor then becomes a 
student of her teacher. She raises the question, Why does the teacher do 
the things she does? What do her methods and her technique mean to 
her personally? Why does she have a need to manage boys and girls in 
the way that she does? As the answers to these questions become clear 
and the supervisor can help the teacher to gain the same insight into her 
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work that the supervisor has first discerned, the supervisor is going to 
see the fruits of her efforts in more effective teaching. 

In my own studies of personality adjustments of teachers, I have 
found the one need teachers have above all others is to avoid feelings 
of inferiority. I do not know whether teachers are dominated by feelings 
of inferiority more than other groups of workers, but I know that this 
feeling is widespread among teachers. They feel inadequate in their 
work. They feel that they are not living up to their own high standards, 
and that they are not appreciated by others. They feel timid in the pres- 
ence of others. They feel personally inadequate. To help teachers gain 
confidence in themselves and in their work is the supervisor’s most im- 
portant task. She can do this by becoming a counselor, instead of an 
educator. She can do this by accepting those teachers with whom she 
has to work, and by being permissive. She can do this by giving praise 
for their strong points and overlooking their weaknesses. She can do 
this by giving them encouragement, particularly in encouraging them to 
relax and to express themselves naturally. She can do this by studying 
her teachers and attempting to find out what their teaching methods 
mean in their lives and in their adjustment, and when she has discovered 
what a teacher’s method means and rapport is established deeply enough 
so that she can pass her insight on to a teacher, then this teacher is in a 
position to grow and readjust her outlook and her attitudes, and by this 
process a better and more effective teacher will emerge. 


ee 
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Establishing Good Food Habits 
in Gifted Children 


A Report of a Study Conducted at Speyer School 


BERTLYN BOSLEY 
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And GRACE MacLEOD 
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HE last nutrition class! In front of the schoolroom were four desks 

turned so the two boys and the two girls seated behind them were 
facing their twelve- and thirteen-year-old classmates. To the left of 
these children, on a high chair, sat a dark-haired, clear-eyed boy with a 
small packet of cards in his hand. The class was about to begin. The 
classroom seemed fairly bursting with the expectancy and excitement 
of the children, when, to the surprise of the teacher, a small blond boy 
hurried to the front of the room carrying a microphone which he had 
fashioned from wood. This extra touch made the setting complete: 
everything was in order. He gave an imaginary station identification, 
named a mythical sponsor, and the “Information Please” program was 
“on the air.” 

The master of ceremonies consulted his packet of cards and read, 
“Quote the line of one poem that includes a food containing vitamin B,. 
Do the same for vitamin C and vitamin A.” The four young “experts” 
considered the question seriously. Their classmate “audience” was also 
intent, trying to determine the answer, for it had been decided that if 
the “experts” were unable to give the correct answer in a reasonable 
period of time, the question was to be referred to the “audience.” 

The “experts” thought for several seconds, then a hand went up. The 
Mother Goose rhymes began to appear: “—a pocketful of rye” for 
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vitamin B,, and vitamin C entered in the famous lament of the walrus 
from Alice in Wonderland, “of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax, of 
cabbages and kings.” Answers came pouring in from all sides. It almost 
seemed as though verses and rhymes had been written with this particu- 
lar question in mind. 

“What is the difference between a vitamin and a mineral?” “Do 
oranges cure scurvy, and, if so, what is in them that does?” “Name three 
instances, famous in history, in which foods saved lives. Also name the 
foods.” These questions and many others had been contributed by the 
“audience” and carefully edited by three members of the class to make 
sure that they were reasonable and that there were no duplications. 
They were not gleaned from textbooks or reading material on health, but 
were based on ideas which naturally occurred to the children after the 
experiences in nutrition they had been having for the past four and one- 
half years. 

Four and one-half years experiencing nutrition! How different from 
the usual amount of time devoted to the study of food in health classes 
in the elementary school! Was this a legitimate use of the time of gifted 
children or should we have assumed that their ability to read and under- 
stand the written word would suffice to so influence their attitude toward 
food that they would automatically develop food habits in accord with 
the present-day pattern for optimal health and growth? These children 
were so far above the average children mentally that they might easily 
have taken a health book and in a short period of time been verbally 

i familiar with the principles propounded there, for they seem to have 
photographic memories. 
| However, the study of health has a higher aim than repetition of 
fundamental principles. Of what value is it if a child can solve all the 
problems in his arithmetic workbook if he is unable to apply his knowl- 
edge of mathematics when he is sent to the store to make a purchase? 
Likewise, of what value is it if a child reads that he needs calcium, vita- 
min C, and vitamin A, but orders for lunch a frankfurter, a piece of 
cake, and a carbonated beverage? The true purpose of health teaching 
should be to present facts in such way that they will function in the 
life of the individual. 

The late Leta S. Hollingworth, who was responsible for this group of 
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gifted children at Speyer School, used to say that just because a child was 
gifted was no reason for assuming that he could take care of himself, and 
that he needed as much thoughtful consideration and guidance as the 
child who was mentally slow and for whom educators have long felt a 
special responsibility. At the Conference on the Education for the 
Gifted, held at Teachers College in December, 1940, in honor of Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth, educators pointed out that the health needs of 
gifted children were no greater than those of other children, which is un- 
doubtedly true. Perhaps it would be better to make a positive statement 
and say that the need of gifted children for good health is just as great 
as that of all other boys and girls. Moreover, educators advocate the early 
selection of gifted children so that they may receive the type of train- 
ing that will best fit them for leadership. It follows logically that these 
boys and girls, in their youth, should also learn to appreciate good health, 
for without it they cannot be expected to assume their rightful place in 
society. Therefore, it would seem to be the very definite responsibility 
of educators of gifted children to help promote habits that will lead to 
good physical development as well as good mental development. How 
this can best be accomplished with respect to health teaching needs in- 
vestigation as much as the other phases of training. 

What should these children know about health? How should they be 
taught to appreciate the value of this priceless asset to their development 
and happiness? Health education in the broad sense embodies many 
phases, but the resources at hand permitted the detailed study of only 
one phase, that of the relation of food to the maintenance of health and 
the promotion of good growth. There was no record of any long-time 
nutrition program ever having been developed with gifted children so 
that the curriculum finally evolved grew out of an attempt to translate 
facts and provide experiences which seemed to meet the needs of such 
children. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PROGRAM 


After some preliminary class work in the spring of 1936, a definite 
nutrition program was begun in the fall of that year. The classes were 
conducted under the supervision of the late Mary S. Rose, Professor of 
Nutrition at Teachers College for many years. Through a grant which 
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she received from The Shefheld Farms Company, it was possible to 
finance classes for these children and also classes for slow-learning and 
average children, which enabled her to plan, organize, and test nutrition 
materials at these three broadly classified levels. Professor Rose believed 
that one of the finest opportunities a school could offer a child was the 
chance to gain an intelligent understanding of the role food played in his 
life, and his responsibility to himself, to his children, and to society for 
building and maintaining strong healthy bodies. She was especially in- 
terested in preparing material for classroom teachers to use so that more 
and more children might have the privilege of learning to properly 
evaluate food. 

Professor Rose had already proven that the subject of nutrition could 
be made interesting and useful to children, for she had carried on pro- 
grams with them at various times since 1919, and as a result of some of 
her work had published in 1932 Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. 
She had long felt the need of a study of nutrition curriculum problems 
through a continuous program, but the possibility of conducting such a 
program over a period of several years with the same children had never 
seemed feasible, for in a large city the school population of a neighbor- 
hood is always changing. With the opening of the Speyer School? came 
the realization of Professor Rose’s dream for which she said she had 
“waited twenty years.” In addition to being able to have the same chil- 
dren follow through a course of study was the unique fact that fifty of 
these children were those whose intelligence quotient placed them in the 
upper one per cent of the school population. This meant that all available 
resources would have to be probed to provide these boys and girls with 
meaningful experiences: a stimulating challenge for any teacher. 

That the nutrition program which resulted from this four-and-one- 
half-year study seems to satisfy and interest elementary school “ques- 
tioners” whose I.Q.’s range from 130-200, is due to Professor Rose’s 
vision, ingenuity, and keen observation of the needs of the children. 
Moreover, the freedom afforded her by Professor Hollingworth and the 


1 Rose, Mary S. Teaching Nutrition to Boys and Girls. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1932. 

2 Children were accepted with the understanding that they would attend the school for 
five years unless they completed their work and were graduated in a shorter time. 
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staff of the school permitted her to carry out her plans as she deemed 
best. 

For those who are interested in extra materials to be used with gifted 
children, studies in nutrition provide an abundance of adventures equally 
valuable for teachers and children. It is indeed a rare treat for a teacher 
to experience a child’s awakening appreciation of a science and it seems 
especially important that these children, who are intellectually capable of 
being leaders, learn methods of discerning true values. The world needs 
competent leaders who can determine the course to follow by viewing 
the situation in a scientific, unselfish, and unbiased manner. Thus it is 
hoped that the study of nutrition will serve two purposes in the lives of 
children. It should give them a means of evaluating food with respect to 
its importance in health and growth, and to its cost, and it should initiate 
an appreciation of a scientific approach to unsolved problems. 


PLANNING THE NUTRITION PROGRAM 


Nutrition education is still in the experimental stage. The science of 
nutrition has grown faster than any of its related sciences. Although few 
people have given thought to the methods of presenting this subject until 
the last few years, its exciting discoveries and its rapid development have 
led to widespread interest and the accumulation of an abundance of 
teaching material. It is an accepted fact that elementary school children 
should not be taught about a parabola, a hypotenuse, or square root until 
they have had a sound foundation in mathematics, yet attempts have been 
made to teach children in the second and third years of elementary 
school the science of food in adult terms of protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
and vitamins which they are expected to understand without any pre- 
vious preparation. It is probably true that few of the teachers who 
use such words with children at these grade levels are themselves really 
aware of their physiological significance, else they would not introduce 
them so glibly. The method used by Professor Rose translated scientific 
words and findings into workable facts through classroom experiences 
with food. Once these were thoroughly understood, no difficulty was 
encountered in the upper grades when the more technical expressions 
were introduced. 


All lessons were conducted one period a week in the regular class- 
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room. Since this study endeavored to find out what should and could be 
taught in nutrition classes, the same topic was frequently begun with all 
three types of children and then modified for a particular class. Certain 
general conclusions resulted from this procedure which apply to average 
and slow-learning as well as gifted children and should be mentioned, 
for they played a part in formulating a program for the latter group. 
First, since nutrition is a science dealing with food, it is imperative 
that the preparation and eating of food be a part of the lessons. Partic- 
ularly in the lower grades of the elementary school a good rule to 
follow is never a lesson without food. Second, nutrition teaching in the 
elementary school seems to divide itself logically into three rather dis- 
tinct phases. In the lower school, usually through the first three grades, 
the aim should be to develop in the children favorable attitudes toward 
all foods that are necessary for optimal health and growth. At this time 
children are especially influenced by the social attitudes of their class- 
mates and seek particularly the approval of their teacher, so that foods 
frequently refused at home will be accepted and liked in the presence of 
friends of their own age. There should be no haste in developing such 
a program, for the aim is to have the children form food habits which 
will be permanent. For example, if the nutrition theme is to develop a 
favorable attitude toward fruits, an entire semester is spent learning to 
prepare and eat fruits which the children in that particular class can 
afford and should include in their diets. This usually means that the same 
fruit will be used in various ways until the children have had sufficient 
opportunity to learn to like it. In the middle grades, fourth to sixth, chil- 
dren are ordinarily very much interested in growing and at this time the 
general nutrition program should show that food makes a difference in 
growth and health, and in the later years of the elementary school, chil- 
dren should be given the opportunity to find out for themselves why 
food makes a difference. Finally, it should be emphasized that, if nutri- 
tion teaching is to be effective, if it is to become a functional part of each 
child’s life, the methods of presenting the material must be those which 
will allow the children actually to see and understand things for them- 
selves. It must be a well-planned continuous study with no repetition of 
facts already learned, but rather a cumulative experience that proceeds 
with the physical and mental development of the children. These ex- 
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periences can be broader for gifted children than for average children 
and it is with this former group that the present article is primarily 
concerned. 

The classes of gifted children, as they were originally organized at 
Speyer School, were composed of two comparable groups of twenty- 
five children each, from seven to ten years of age.* This meant that a 
program had to be planned which was suitable for children of different 
ages in the same class, a rather difficult assignment considering the dif- 
ference in muscular coordination and in interests between a seven- and 
a ten-year-old child. This classification did not prove entirely successful 
for any of the teachers and, consequently, the children were separated 
according to age at the beginning of the second year. As we realized 
later, some of the seven-year-olds were able to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of the work started the first year, but they did not appear to 
recall as much of it at the end of the experiment as the older members 
of the group. One thing, however, was very evident, and that was the 
interest the children had in the food served in the classroom. It might be 
mentioned here that those children who had been in school when nutri- 
tion classes began were always willing to accept and eat any food served 
in class, whereas some of the boys and girls entering the school at later 
periods were more often influenced by previously established food likes 
and dislikes. 

Selecting a topic to introduce nutrition to these classes of children of 
mixed ages was not simple. Also, the children in the school had been 
chosen to represent as many ethnic stocks as possible which meant that 
some were from families where racial food habits still predominantly in- 
fluenced their food choices. As might be expected, there was a very wide 
range in the type of occupations of their parents with a consequent varia- 
tion in economic status. Since the object was to help the children develop 
good food habits, it was necessary to study foods which could be pur- 
chased by the family of every member of the class. With these factors in 
mind, the immediate problems, then, were, what did these boys and girls 
most need to know? How could the subject be developed so that they 
would learn the facts of nutrition for themselves? What activities could 


3No conclusions can be drawn with respect to nutrition work with the six- and 
seven-year-old gifted child since there was no group in the school of this age range. 
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be instigated which could be adapted to any classroom by any teacher of 
children of this age and mentality? 
THE STUDY OF CEREALS 

Since cereals form such a large part of the national diet and since they 
are good sources of calories, they seemed to provide an excellent start- 
ing point. It is important for every child to know that cereals are not all 
alike in the food value they contribute for their cost. Part of the work 
on the study of cereals with these children was similar to the unit pub- 
lished under the title of “Our Cereals” by Rose and Bosley.* (After read- 
ing the unit it will be obvious that it needs enrichment for gifted chil- 
dren.) Their questioning as to why the bran and germ of the cereal plant 
should make a difference in the growth of animals led immediately to the 
study of vitamin B,, or thiamin, in cereals. By a simple extraction with 
alcohol of a mixture of wheat germ and bran, the children obtained a 
substance which, when added to the refined cereal they had been feeding 
to a pair of rats, brought an increased rate of growth. Purifying this 
extract in the ordinary classroom where these lessons were conducted 
would have been impossible and, moreover, that procedure was not suf- 
ficiently important at this stage of their education to merit further con- 
sideration. Since pure thiamine hydrochloride (vitamin B,) was com- 
mercially available, it was used and the fact was established that when 
the pure substance was fed to the rats they responded in the same way 
as when fed the extract made by the children. Through this unit of 
work, which included an animal experiment and a brief contact with a 
simple chemical technic, the children learned that certain cereals con- 
tain thiamin while others do not, that thiamin is necessary for good 
growth and health, and that the food value of a cereal is not to be reck- 
oned by its cost. The children were greatly impressed with this study as 
is illustrated by one child’s remarks, “I think vitamin B, has quite a lot 
of things to do. It has control over whether you get fat or thin and it 
affects your nerves. Mr. Gaunt (the name of one rat) moves around 
more and seems nervous.” 

A year later, after some additional experiences, the older children 


4 Rose, Mary S. and Bosley, Bertlyn. “Our Cereals.” Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, 1939. 
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wrote a book on vitamin B,. Their introductory poem entitled “Vitamin 
B: What is it?” is given here. 

Vitamin B is made of hydrogen 

Carbon, sulfur, oxygen and nitrogen 

We must have some every day 

Or in bed we will have to stay. 

It is found in many a thing 

Of all vitamins it is king. 

It gives us help every day, 

So that we can work and play. 


OTHER SUBJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 

The study of vitamins in cereals was followed by a unit on calories. 
The children were not satisfied with learning that different activities in- 
volve the expenditure of different amounts of calories. How did scientists 
know these facts? To give a satisfactory explanation it seemed advisable 
to take a portable respiration apparatus into the classroom and let the 
children find out for themselves by operating this device that running 
uses more calories than walking, and walking more than sitting quietly. 
The method of operating the apparatus was explained in terms the chil- 
dren could understand and the calculations for determining the number 
of calories used were much simplified. That the demonstration was valu- 
able was evident when three years later the children were still able to 
recall the construction and use of the apparatus. 

Upon the reorganization of the classes the following (second) year, 
the program planned for the younger children was slightly different 
from that used with the older boys and girls. This did not mean that the 
content of the lessons was not comparable i in the two groups; it merely 
meant that it was possible to adjust to the interests of each group and to 
select activities suitable for their stage of muscular development. 

The general method employed was to introduce the unit, sometimes 
with animals and sometimes with an activity which would lead to the 
examination of a food by “taking it apart.” If an animal experiment was 
used, lessons were planned which allowed the children to make up the 
diet to be fed so that they would gain from the experience some appre- 
ciation of the care and precision necessary in carrying out scientific ex- 
periments. Weighing and examining the animals formed a part of each 
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week’s lesson and the children finally possessed an awareness of slight 
changes in an animal’s appearance or behavior that many adults fail to 
acquire. Ordinarily, feeding experiments were planned that did not re- 
quire too long a time to show a difference in the appearance of the ani- 
mals so that the children would not weary of a long-drawn-out pro- 
cedure, In addition, each lesson was planned to provide new experiences 
for the children that would help them discover for themselves the cause 
of poor growth in the animals by the time the experiment had reached 
the climax. Then, feeding the missing dietary essential and seeing the 
animals recover served to verify the findings. 

It should be pointed out that only one theme was discussed at a time: 
that is, one lesson a week was held with this group for a semester on just 
one subject, for example, vitamin A. During this period of time the chil- 
dren “discovered” vitamin A by means of rat experiments and a modified 
chemical test. The test was introduced because many of the children had 
chemical sets at home and were keenly interested in chemical experi- 
ments. They learned through animal experiments the effects of a de- 
ficiency and the effcets of a good supply of vitamin A on health and 
growth, and they learned by means of the chemical tests from which 
foods this vitamin might easily be obtained. 

From this point on, the teaching aimed to create an interest in personal 
applications. For example, after learning where vitamin A could be ob- 
tained and how a vitamin A food could be recognized, the problems 
were, Which foods supply the most for the money? How much do 
boys and girls of your age need? How much are you getting as shown 
by a study of your own dietary? How might a deficiency be easily and 
inexpensively remedied? It was not uncommon to be greeted in the 
morning in this way. “I had a lot of vitamin A yesterday, for we had 
spinach for dinner last night.” These children enjoyed watching their 
food and were proud of being able to get what they needed. 

No conclusions were ever drawn by the teacher. It was not necessary, 
for after boys and girls had made a diet for the animals out of common 
foods, watched the animals grow and change, studied the foods, and 
eaten some of the foods in class, they knew the value of a particular food 
in relation to health, and if they had not liked it when it was first intro- 
duced, they had either learned to like it or knew how to make adequate 
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substitutions for it. One boy said, “I’m not so fond of brown bread but 
maybe it’s my imagination.” It was still possible to change this child’s 
food habits, for he himself had begun to doubt the reasons for his dis- 
like. And another, “Every Saturday and Sunday my mother gets liver 
and once I said I was sick of it, but now I know it has 39 units of vitamin 
B,, Pll eat it.” For him, food had already acquired a purpose other than 
merely satisfying hunger. 

Anything that these children read in books, newspapers, or magazines, 
or heard on the radio about foods they had studied had real meaning for 
them because of their experiences with those foods. It was interesting 
to watch the development of a critical attitude toward advertisements 
and note how quickly some of the children realized that all the claims 
were not justifiable. 

Following the general scheme briefly described, besides discovering 
the purpose of calories and vitamin B,, these boys and girls found out 
why they needed vitamins A, C, and D, where they are found, and how 
it is possible to get the amounts needed. In their study of milk they fed 
one pair of rats a diet containing calcium and another pair a diet without 
calcium and by means of an Xray saw the difference in the bones of the 
animals even though externally the dissimilarity in appearance was 
slight. This was an excellent lesson to answer the remark frequently 
heard, “I don’t drink milk and I look all right and am healthy.” Chil- 
dren and adults alike need to appreciate the fact that their own opinion 
of their health and apparent vigor is not a safe criterion of good health. 

One of the interesting results of the milk study was indicated by the 
regular classroom teacher. She was confident that the children were 
talking about nutrition at home because of the change that occurred in 
the lunches brought to school. Heretofore, the children had been carry- 
ing water in their thermos bottles, but after the study of milk, more 
children were bringing that food, and they would look at all the bottles 
each day to see if they were filled with milk. 

At another time, the children “took foods apart” to find iron and 
thereby learned which foods supply the larger amounts of this mineral 
and through experiments with animals learned the body’s need for it. 
The school doctor made a hemoglobin test in class on some of the chil- 
dren and the results were quite in line with what one would expect from 
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the child’s own dietary account, thus providing a very impressive lesson. 

In addition to these units of work, the younger group of children who 
were in the school a longer period of time had had earlier a unit on teeth 
which was printed in modified form in 1940, under the title “Feeding 
Our Teeth,”® and a unit on foods in other lands. 

The older girls spent a term studying some diets obtained from a relief 
organization in the city, made up the diets and fed them to animals. It 
was extremely interesting to see how quickly the girls recognized de- 
ficiencies in the diet just by reading the market orders and how readily 
they predicted certain characteristics of poor health they expected to 
be evident in the children of the families on these diets. At the end of 
the animal experiments, using the food allowance for one of the families 
studied as a basis, the girls planned, prepared, and served a luncheon 
which would meet all dietary requirements for every member of the 
family on the very limited budget allowed. This was a difficult task and 
one which many an adult would have been proud to have accomplished. 
As one child said, her mother did not think it would be possible to feed 
two adults and three children on $1.20 a day, because it cost her $15.00 
a week for four people, one of these an infant. 


BUYING A LUNCH 


When the children had completed their study of the dietary essentials 
it seemed especially important for them to know, a term was spent put- 
ting this knowledge into practice. During the four years the children had 
become accustomed to graphing their dietary requirements in shares.’ 
This is a simple device which gives the children an immediate point of 
reference for judging either diets or individual foods with respect to 
their contributions of the nutritive essentials. This final program was 
based on share studies of foods used in lunches that the children ate, 
utilizing all the information they had acquired up to this time. The unit, 
which is described here briefly, will be published in detail in the near 
future as will the other units of work. 

The unit began with an examination of sandwiches and beverages 


5 Rose, Mary S. and Bosley, Bertlyn. “Feeding Our Teeth.” Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
6 Rose, Mary S. Foundations of Nutrition. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1939. 
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which boys and girls eat, in order to determine what is obtained in re- 
turn for the money invested. These foods were then graphed in the 
usual fashion and graded by the children. After this they were given 
problems in which only a certain sum of money was allowed for either 
the sandwich or the beverage, yet all dietary essentials had to be pro- 
vided. This effort was rewarded with whatever sandwich or beverage 
met the specifications. The final test of their training came when they 
were each given a limited sum of money and taken in small groups to 
the cafeteria for lunch. The lunch purchased was graphed by each child 
to show what dietary essentials he had received for the money spent, 
and he graded his meal using a previously determined standard as a basis. 
Probably never were meals selected with more care. The menu board 
was filled with so many items that sounded good, but there was not 
enough money to buy everything, and it took a considerable amount of 
time and study to choose a lunch that would provide the necessary 
calories, vitamins, and minerals for the amount of money to be spent. 
The children were not familiar with the nutritive value of some of the 
foods and so were forced to estimate the probable value by comparison 
with similar foods. 


Thus the nutrition program ended. No claims are made that it is the 
only good way to teach these children. It is hoped that as this work is 
introduced into more schools these methods will be improved and new 
methods developed. At the present time it seems to be by far the most 
sensible way of teaching this subject, for nutrition must be used if it is 
to be effective in promoting optimal health. If it is to be used it must be 
thoroughly understood, and this method does translate the science of 
nutrition into terms the children can understand and use intelligently 
and, most important of all, into knowledge they enjoy applying to their 
daily living. 

The units already published and those to be published are prepared 
for the use of the regular classroom teacher who has not been trained in 
nutrition. However, it is suggested that the teacher of gifted children 
would find it helpful to have had at least an introductory course in the 
subject to rely upon, for these children expect her to be able to answer 
innumerable questions. She cannot inspire the children’s confidence or 
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help them establish sound food habits if she must too frequently say, “I 
don’t know.” Moreover, if she plans to learn her nutrition along with 
the children, she may sometime find that her own food habits have not 
conformed with what she plans to teach. 

Tests were devised but they actually were of little significance. Just as 
it is difficult to measure intangible things, such as a person’s appreciation 
of music, of beauty, of love, so it is hard to measure a child’s apprecia- 
tion of health by any paper and pencil method. As was to be expected, 
the results of the tests given simply verified what was already known 
about the intelligence quotients of the children. They did not tell any- 
thing of the kind of food that each child ate each day of his life, which 
is the real test of nutrition teaching. Professor Rose used to say that “we 
cannot really see the results of this teaching until these children grow 
up and have children of their own.” 

She always hoped that a continuous planned program would make the 
children both “proud and glad” of being able to obtain good food and 
of knowing how to choose it wisely. Her hopes were realized in the at- 
titudes of many of the children. One boy stopped the nutrition teacher 
in the hall one day and said, “I checked my breakfast this morning and 
I was surprised to see how good it was.” And he was proud, too: proud 
that it was good, and proud that he recognized it, for this was a volun- 
tary checking, not an assignment. 

Such an attitude cannot be successfully developed in a short period 
of time or by the methods commonly employed. Even the children 
recognized the former. One boy who was new in the class, in defending 
a sandwich he had selected, which nutritively was a poor choice, used a 
familiar argument. “When I picked my sandwich, I’d had enough vita- 
mins and minerals at lunch and breakfast so I got what I wanted.” To 
this another child who had made a wiser selection replied, “He hasn’t 
been here long enough. He hasn’t been studying about it as long as we 
have. Well, I’ve just gotten the habit of choosing the right things.” 

Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old he will 
not depart from it. 
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Jesse H. Newlon, 1882-1941 


ESSE NEWLON was deeply and truly an American. He could have ap- 

peared in no other country of the world. His character was shaped 
by the history, the hopes, the struggles, the experiences of our people. 
More particularly he was molded by our old agrarian democracy, the 
democracy of farm and rural neighborhood, which is now little more 
than a memory for the great majority of the population. Indeed, he was 
profoundly influenced by the extreme manifestation of that democracy 
on the frontier. His fathers had carved out of the forests of southern 
Indiana the farm on which he was born and grew to manhood. 

If we look closely into Jesse Newlon’s life and character we find 
three great cultural influences at work, three great loyalties guiding and 
inspiring his actions, three great articles of faith by which he lived. 

First, Jesse Newlon believed in the brotherhood of man. Although he 
early rejected the theological dogmas of the church, he was influenced 
throughout his life by the essential conceptions of the Christian ethic. 
He accepted without reservation the second commandment. And he 
applied this commandment, not only to his immediate friends and col- 
leagues in the University neighborhood and the teaching profession, but 
also to all sections, classes, and races in America and to all the nations 
and peoples of the world. He believed, with the Judaic-Christian 
prophets, that the individual human being, regardless of condition, an- 
cestry, or color of skin, is sacred. 

Second, Jesse Newlon believed in democracy. He believed in human 
equality, in the great ethical affirmations of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in the political and moral teachings of Jefferson and Lincoln. 
He had faith in the common people from whom he came, of whom he 
was one, and to whom he always belonged. He believed that these com- 
mon people—farmers, mechanics, and housewives—could and should 
rule themselves. Despite the many honors bestowed upon him, he was as 
free from affectation the day of his death as he was when a boy on the 
Indiana farm. He was always a thorough and uncompromising democrat. 
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Third, Jesse Newlon believed in freedom of the mind. Like Jefferson, 
early in life he must “have sworn upon the altar of God eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” Although 
he realized, as we all must in these days, how fragile and prone to error 
is human reason, how confused and dark is the road to the future, he 
steadfastly refused to seek refuge in any authoritarian system, however 
hallowed with age or sanctity. This led him to study the sciences and 
to accept the scientific method as man’s most trustworthy guide to 
knowledge and understanding of both the physical and the social world. 
It also led him to defend without ceasing those great civil liberties which 
are guaranteed to all of us in the Bill of Rights of our Constitution. He 
believed with profound conviction that men, both as individuals and as 
society, should trust their own minds and, through tested methods of in- 
quiry and the spread of enlightenment, ever strive to set those minds 
free. 

Such was the living faith of Jesse Newlon. He sought with great 
power to apply this faith to the conduct of education, to the reconstruc- 
tion of American institutions, and even to the reorganization of world 
society. But his outstanding quality was the full expression in his char- 
acter of these great loyalties and articles of faith. It was his remarkable 
personality—his integrity, his humanity, his courage, his generosity, his 
charity, his wisdom, his essential goodness, his capacity for friendship— 
that impressed itself on all who knew him and endeared him to all of 
his friends. As one of his students once put it with a sense of humor but 
with great insight, “he had the strength of ten because his heart was 
pure.” 

Jesse Newlon’s death is a personal loss to hundreds and thousands. It 
is also a loss to American education and American democracy. It is a 
loss to all men who are engaged in these years in defending and advanc- 
ing the cause of common humanity throughout the world. 


GeEorGE S. Counts 
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ARITHMETIC IN GENERAL EDUCATION * 


N examination of materials on arith- 
A metic published since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century as a part 
of the curriculum of the elementary 
school reveals a variety of points of 
view but a clearly discernible trend. 
Many recall a period when the doctrine 
of faculty psychology and a correlative 
belief in a large measure of transfer of 
training found widespread acceptance 
among teachers. Arithmetic became a 
difficult and, to, many, an uninteresting 
subject. Failures among pupils were 
common; indeed, more pupils “failed” in 
arithmetic than in any other elementary 
school subject. 


EMPHASIS UPON SKILL IN COMPUTATION 


The advent of standardized tests, some 
thirty years ago, focused attention 
upon the elements of computational 
skill. Pupils and their teachers were 
judged by the number of examples of 
a prescribed kind which they could 
solve in a given number of minutes with 
a “standard” per cent of accuracy. Drill 
was the prevailing mode of instruction. 
A few pupils who discovered for them- 
selves something of the nature of the 
number system and who found meaning 
in the operations which they performed 


became both accurate and rapid in com- 
putation. Furthermore, some of them 
could use with ease the skills which 
they had acquired. They learned to do 
quantitative thinking. But the majority 
did not understand the number system 
and were unable to apply what arith- 
metic they had learned to the solution 
of everyday problems. Failures con- 
tinued to be numerous and there was 
evident a definite dislike for arithmetic. 


THE FLIGHT FROM ARITHMETIC 


Arithmetic had become an important 
part of the curriculum not only because 
it was believed to have disciplinary 
value but also because it was universally 
believed to be a subject of great prac- 
tical worth. However, investigations of 
the extent to which men and women in 
various walks of life used the arithmetic 
skills which they had acquired revealed 
that they used far less than they were 
supposed to have learned. For the most 
part, too, only the simpler operations 
were performed. For example, a few of 
the more common fractions accounted 
for nearly all the ordinary uses of frac- 
tions in life activities. 

The result was a considerable reduc- 
tion in the number and variety of ex- 


* Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. (Edited by Professor W. D. 
Reeve.) Bureau of Public: ations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Note: This summary of Arithmetic in General Education is taken from the Introduction by R. L 


Morton. 
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amples which children were asked to 
solve. The program became easier and, 
presumably, of far greater “practical” 
worth. Unfortunately, however, this re- 
duced program failed to develop a 
widespread intelligence in the use of 
number. In out-of-school and after- 
school activities arithmetic did not seem 
to be applied with any greater degree 
of success than before. It became ap- 
parent that the problem could not be 
solved merely by reducing the pro- 
gram, although the elimination of un- 
real and irrelevant material doubtless 
constituted a forward step. 


THE COMMITTEE’S POSITION 


Soon after it was organized, the Na- 
tional Council Committee on Arith- 
metic (as the Committee responsible for 
this Yearbook was named) published in 
three journals a statement of basic 
points of view to which it subscribed.’ 
This statement denied the validity of 


EDUCATION AND THE 


both the drill theory and the incidental- 
learning theory of arithmetic instruc- 
tion and endorsed what had been called 
the “meaning theory.” The statement 
set forth a series of nineteen pronounce- 
ments with reference to arithmetic as 
a phase of the child’s school and out- 
of-school experience and classified 
these under four general headings, 
namely: (1) selection of content, (2) 
organization and grade placement, (3) 
methods of teaching, and (4) measure- 
ment and evaluation. Readers of the 
journals in which this statement ap- 
peared were invited to submit criticisms 
of the Committee’s position. No adverse 
comments were received. In offering 
this statement and in developing a Year- 
book based thereon, the Committee is 
desirous of reaching a position upon 
which the teaching profession may 
agree and which may serve as a basis 
for a unified effort to improve the arith- 
metic program. 


BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT 


IN AMERICA * 


N the realm of Boy Scout character 
building and citizenship training, 
where values are at stake, it is important 
not only to establish facts by scientific 
procedure, but also to penetrate to the 
deeper levels of meaning implicit in 
facts. It was this latter consideration 
which gave point and direction to this 
study. 
Through a systematic and critical 
study of the Boy Scout movement the 


author has raised questions concerning 
the underlying philosophy of the move- 
ment as it operates for character and 
citizenship in the functioning program. 
Although the present philosophic basis 
of the Boy Scout movement has not at 
all times coincided with the standards 
of reference which have guided this 
inquiry, there was a substantial agree- 
ment. 

It is educationally important that a 


*By Epwin Nicnorson, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 826. 


‘Curriculum Journal, 9:299-305, November, 1938; 


The Mathematics Teacher, 31:267-272, October, 


1938; The Journal of the National Education Association, 27:205-206, October, 1938. 
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great national movement has focused 
attention on such important aims as 
character building, citizenship training, 
health, vocational adjustment, and the 
wise use of leisure time. Aims as well 
as programs of the movement empha- 
size the transformation of conduct. The 
Boy Scout curriculum in_ substantial 
measure has potential appeal to present 
needs rather than to remote and hypo- 
thetical needs. Information storage, 
so typical of the school, is rightfully 
subordinated. Attitudes of individual 
helpfulness and social-mindedness are 
fostered in many ways through per- 
sonal habit and through group living 
and community service. Opportunities 
for social living in the Boy Scout camp- 
ing program teem with possibilities of 
high educational value. The Boy Scout 
movement has been instrumental in 
calling attention to physical activity as 
essential to the educative process. The 
emphasis has rightfully been placed 
upon doing rather than upon knowing. 
The Boy Scout idea of participation in 
activity, as proclaimed by the “learning 
by doing” slogan, may long continue to 
work as leaven, even though other 
features of Boy Scout practice, by force 
of circumstance and the logic of events, 
may need correction. Despite some un- 
desirable and inadequate applications, 
we do not hesitate to credit the Boy 
Scout movement with valuable pioneer- 
ing work in educational activity pro- 
grams. Some possibilities in the play 
way have been opened up by the move- 
ment. Fun has not been neglected; its 
value in adolescent mental hygiene has 
been fully recognized. Lastly, the Boy 
Scout program of constructive activity 
finds social justification in its obvious 
aim to meet the challenging problems 
created by the increasing amount of 
leisure made possible by a machine 


civilization. Nearly every serious stu- 
dent of education will find in these 
aspects of the Boy Scout movement 
some justification for enthusiasm. 

Less enthusiasm is aroused by aspects 
of the Boy Scout program which de- 
tract from or conflict with the desira- 
ble features just stressed. In moral and 
social philosophy, habituation rather 
than flexibility and adaptability seems 
to be the guiding purpose of the Boy 
Scout movement. In these realms, ac- 
ceptance by authority takes precedence 
over thoughtful judgment; manipula- 
tion by emotional stimuli holds a more 
dominant position in the movement 
than does the cultivation of intelligent 
and critical thinking. Deviation from 
the norm in any of the deeper issues of 
moral and social life is not encouraged. 
Moral and social nurture essentially fol- 
low a pattern of conformity. Original- 
ity and uniqueness in reconstructing 
new patterns of experience in the moral 
and social spheres of existence are sub- 
ordinated to a consolidation of the tra- 
ditional and the old, which, per se, are 
deemed the greater good. Proceeding 
from the premise that the traditional 
and the old constitute moral and social 
good, the task in some aspects of the 
Boy Scout program seems to be con- 
ceived as a process of transmitting the 
cultural heritage, especially as it bears 
upon social philosophy, by method of 
indoctrination rather than by method 
of intellectual insight. 

Possible error or inadequacy springs 
fundamentally, it seems, from two mis- 
conceptions—namely, that morality is 
essentially fixed and absolute in nature, 
and that Boy Scout education has little, 
if any, responsibility in the remaking 
of basic social patterns of American 
culture. These two underlying assump- 
tions seem to be out of harmony with a 
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dynamic, indeterminate kind of world 
and a dynamic, unfinished social proc- 
ess. In this kind of world morality as 
an instrument of the good life should 
ever be conceived as a modifiable means 
growing out of insight into changing 
experience rather than as an immutable 


or inflexible end of experience. In this 
kind of society, also, it would seem that 
education for character and citizenship 
has today no greater responsibility than 
the remaking of basic social patterns in 
response to changing political, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions in America. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION * 


ib binee volume is an observational 
study of the fortunes of nine edu- 
cational changes that have spread, to 
a greater or less degree, through the 
schools of Pennsylvania since 1900. The 
purpose was to clarify the conceptual 
pattern of how home rule works and to 
refine hypotheses bearing on the means 
for keeping schools up to date. Ques- 
tionnaire studies were made in 344 com- 
munities and case studies in 48. Thirty- 
six of the 48 case studies provided a 
sampling which permitted statistical 
analyses to reveal the relative strength 
of various hypotheses. To the authors’ 
surprise, a number of the hypotheses 
tested were supported to such a degree 
as to be established with statistical re- 
liability. 

The report makes clear how practices 
spread through the state geographically, 
how they spread in time, how they are 
related to types of community, tax- 
leeway, expenditure, and size of com- 
munity. In addition, it shows how 
teachers, administrators, school boards 
and the local public, the state depart- 
ment of education, and other individ- 
uals and agencies play a part in bring- 
ing about change. 

This observational study challenges a 


number of old concepts and advances a 
series of new ones to take their place. 
Among these are the following: 


1. The superiority of larger school 
districts comes from the greater com- 
plexity of the population rather than 
from better administration. 

2. Next after the financial level, the 
expectancy of the community is the 
most vital factor in determining the 
aliveness of schools. 

3. School practices follow rather than 
lead those in the community whose 
voices are taken by the board of edu- 
cation as the voice of the community. 

4. Pre-service teacher education is 
not a strategic point for the improve- 
ment of educational practices. Rather, 
we must depend upon local leadership 
and training in service. 

5. For the debilitating concept that 
the state department of education is the 
apex of the school system should be 
substituted the concept that the state 
department of education is a service 
agency. 

6. The concept of a state board of 
education as a glorified local board is 
erroneous. State boards of education 
should be developed with a clear un- 
derstanding of the service function 


* By Paut R. Mort anv Francis G. Cornetr. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1941. 
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which largely determines the nature of 
the state department activities. 

7. Teachers do not appear to be 
bubbling over with new ideas that are 
suppressed by administration but, rather, 
school administrators appear to be the 
most frequent sources of stimulation of 
change. 

8. Education does not disprove the 
rule that you get what you pay for. As 
in other things, higher expenditures in 
education tend to yield improvement, 
often in services which do not seem to 
be related to the level of expenditure. 

9. National organizations, established 
to improve educational practices, ap- 
pear to have but scanty influence on the 
practices in individual school districts. 

10. The day for private support of 
new adaptations in the school system is 
not yet gone, and the tendency to look 
upon such support with disapproval is 
to be deplored. 

11. The lag of the educational system 
cannot be explained chiefly in terms of 
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accidental local circumstances but arises, 
rather, from conditions which permeate 
our entire school system. 

12. Adaptations of consequence should 
not be started in isolated communities 
but rather in clusters of communities. 

13. Home rule is not solely a matter 
ot legal right. It requires, in addition, a 
level of expenditure somewhere near 
the present national average if it is not 
to languish. 

14. Home rule does not result in a 
vast amount of initiative throughout 
the school system. The initiative in dis- 
covering need, inventing adaptations, or 
in introducing adaptations invented 
elsewhere, is largely concentrated in 
school systems that are supported at a 
level which is well above the American 
average. 

15. Cost opposition from the public 
often arises with respect to changes 
which have no observational cost im- 
plications. 


EDUCATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND OUTLYING 
POSSESSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES* 


_— study deals with the problems 
of education in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Panama Canal Zone, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Its purpose is five-fold, 
namely: (1) to trace the historical de- 
velopment of education in each area in 
the light of the cultural, social, eco- 
nomic, and political conditions, and to 
note especially the progress that has 
been made under American control 
and administration; (2) to describe the 


present status of education in these 
areas; (3) to appraise education with 
respect to the local needs and problems 
and the educational aims and objec- 
tives which are generally recognized 
as valid; (4) to compare educational 
practices and trends in the various ter- 
ritories with each other and with those 
in the United States; and (5) to for- 
mulate suggestions and recommenda- 
tions which may prove helpful in 
evolving educational policies. 


*By Cuartes F. Rerp, Pa.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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One chapter is devoted to each of 
the Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions. These chapters include descrip- 
tions of the educational conditions 
prior to the establishment of American 
sovereignty. Educational surveys in 
certain territories are taken as mid- 
points in the growth of the school sys- 
tems from the time of annexation or 
acquisition to 1938—the terminal year 
for this study. 

The discussion of the contemporary 
educational scene centers around such 
topics as educational policy and aims 
and objectives; the sources and the 
methods of control, administration, and 
finance, with special emphasis on ter- 
ritorial participation and Federal aid; 
the extent and variety of educational 
opportunities available; the facts con- 
cerning enrollment, retardation, and 
holding power; the curriculum and 
the methods employed in the public 
schools; the problem of language in- 
struction in some areas; qualifications, 
salaries, and tenure of teaching per- 
sonnel; and the condition of school 
buildings and equipment. At the close 
of each chapter is a critical appraisal 
with relevant recommendations. 

The major sources from which the 
data were taken are the annual reports 
of governors and heads of departments 
of education in the territories; annual 
reports of the Department of Interior, 
the Navy Department, and The Pan- 
ama Canal; Federal census reports; 
pertinent regular and special bulletins 
of the Federal Government; territo- 
rial school laws and codes; histories of 
education; educational journals; and 
social, 


economic, and educational sur- 
veys. Some of the literature bearing on 
education and social policy in regions 
where problems are found comparable 
to those confronting the Territories 
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and Qutlying Possessions served as a 
basis for comparison and appraisal. 

It was found that under American 
leadership there have been both suc- 
cesses and failures in these areas. Prog- 
ress has been made with respect to the 
establishment of school systems, the 
funds expended for their maintenance 
and operation, the number of pupils 
enrolled, the educational opportunities 
available to youths and to adults, the 
quality of the teaching personnel, pub- 
lic cognizance of the importance of ed- 
ucation and willingness to support it, 
and the level of literacy and familiarity 
with English. 

On the other hand, the ideals of 
equality of educational opportunity 
and of twelve years of schooling i 
every child are not fully realized i 
any ‘of the areas. An important aa 
in this respect in Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Is- 
lands is the financial inability of these 
territories to support an educational 
system which is commensurate with 
their needs. 

The absence of a defined policy with 
regard to the political future of Puerto 
Rico makes long-range planning in 
that territory very difficult. The alien 
status of Negroes in the Canal Zone 
and the fact that the people in Guam 
and in American Samoa are neither 
aliens nor citizens make many phases 
of the programs of civic education 
meaningless. In Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands the peo- 
ple are American citizens, as are the 
whites in the Canal Zone. To the lat- 
ter, educational ideals and practices in 

continental United States are more 
likely to have significance and mean- 
ing than to the former. 

Public education, in general, in the 
territories suffers from the absence of 
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an educational philosophy based upon 
the cultural and economic conditions 
and the peculiar needs and problems in 
each area. The school organizations 
and curricula have been modeled for 
the most part upon those found on the 
mainland. This situation has expressed 
itself in: 

1. An inadequate utilization of the 
social and cultural heritage in the ter- 
ritories. 

2. The employment of English as 
the only or principal medium of in- 
struction. In some of the areas this 
accounts for a limitation in the pres- 
entation of content subjects, for re- 
tardation, and for alienation of the 
child from the group in which he is 
destined to live. 

3. The absence of a close coordina- 
tion between the programs of the pub- 
lic school systems and the pressing 
problems of the immediate environ- 
ment—health, vocations, and social effi- 
ciency—in some of the territories. This 
is due to an overemphasis upon the 
fundamental processes which are 
taught in the public schools on the 
mainland. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In the light of the findings of this 
study the general recommendations 
with reference to an improvement of 
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the school systems in the Territories 
and Outlying Possessions are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The formulation of an educa- 
tional philosophy which is related to 
an appropriate social philosophy. This 
philosophy should be adequate to the 
task of (a) determining a pvlitical pol- 
icy, (b) solving the conflict between 
the indigenous and mainland languages 
and cultures, and (c) affording guid- 
ance in the solution of the economic 
problems. 

2. An increase in the financial sup- 
port for public education in some of 
the territories. 

3. The appointment of profession- 
ally trained educators to administrative 
positions. 

4. An improvement in the true pro- 
fessional status of the teacher. 

5. The reconstruction of curricula 
formulated in line with an appropriate 
educational philosophy, referred to 
above. 

6. The collection of a body of re- 
search, based upon comprehensive sur- 
veys, which will reveal the social and 
educational problems of the several 
areas. 

7. The establishment of a Federal 
bureau or office competent to deal 
with the social and educational prob- 
lems in the territories. 
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Institute of Educational 
Research 


DIVISION OF FIELD STUDIES 


The Division of Field Studies of the 
Institute of Educational Research has 
agreed to undertake a complete survey 
of the schools of Newark, N. J., dur- 
ing the Winter Session. Professor Hol- 
lis L. Caswell will be responsible for 
the part of the inquiry having to do 
with curriculum and instruction, and 
Professors George D. Strayer and N. 
L. Engelhardt for the part dealing with 
the administration of the schools. A 
representative group of faculty mem- 
bers will participate in the survey, as- 
sisted by one hundred or more ad- 
vanced graduate students. The final 
report is to be submitted to the New- 
ark Board of Education on February 
1, 1942. 


DIVISION I 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Tribute to Professor Jesse H. Newlon 
as a man and as a leader in the educa- 
tional field is paid by prominent edu- 
cators from all sections of the country 
in the editorial pages of The School 
Executive for October, 1941. Professor 
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Newlon was senior editor of this mag- 
azine from 1927 until his death. 


Professor Clyde R. Miller took part in 
the Institute of Social Relations held 
at Pennsylvania State College June 25. 
Professor Miller was chairman of the 
youth round tables at the Institute of 
Human Relations held at Williams 
College August 24 to 29 under the aus- 
pices of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


Professor R. Freeman Butts _partici- 
pated in the activities of the annual 
“Week of Work” sponsored by the 
National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education held at Keuka Col- 
lege, Keuka Park, N. Y., August 28 to 
September 3. He acted as consultant 
for five meetings of the Liberal Arts 
College Group, whose discussions cen- 
tered around “The Curriculum in the 
Liberal Arts College,” and opened the 
meetings with a paper on “Historic Con- 
troversies in Educational Philosophy.” 


DIVISION II 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Education 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
a meeting of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
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Association which was held in Chicago 
September 13 to 16. His appointment 
as a member of the Commission has 
been extended to December 31, 1944. 


Among the recent appointments of 
former students in Educational Ad- 
ministration are the following: Mr. W. 
A. Kincaid, from the superintendency 
at Montpelier, Vt., to the superintend- 
ency at Summit, N. J.; Dr. C. S. Chap- 
pelear, from the superintendency at 
Macomb, Ill., to the superintendency 
at Ottawa, Ill.; Mr. Wallace D. 
Ormsby, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Randolph, N. Y., to the dis- 
trict superintendency of the Fourth 
Supervisory District of Erie County, 
N. Y.; Dr. E. S. Fulcomer, from in- 
structor at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College to the head of the 
language arts department of the 
State Teachers College at Montclair, 
N. J., Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., from 
assistant director of reference and re- 
search in the Newark, N. J., Public 
Schools to director of research in that 
school system; Dr. Abel A. Hanson, 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Carrollton, Ill., to the superintendency 
at Elmont, N. Y.; Mr. Ward I. Miller, 
formerly superintendent of schools at 
Fort Collins, N. Y., to the superintend- 
ency of the Eastchester, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., schools; Dr. Paul Essert, for- 
merly principal of the Opportunity 
School, Denver, Colo., to the super- 
intendency at Grosse Point, Mich.; 
and Mr. Byron W. Hartley to the 
superintendency at Dover, Del. 


Members of the Spring Session course 
in school building planning aided Pro- 
fessor N. L. Engelhardt in the school 
building surveys of Freeport, L. L, 


Greenwich, Conn., and Cold Spring 
Hills, L. 1. Members of the Summer 
Session course in school buildings 
participated in the survey of the 
Sewanhaka High School District, El- 
mont, N. Y. The Freeport study has 
been published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. It fol- 
lows the plan of a similar study of 
Freeport which was made under the 
direction of Professor Engelhardt fif- 
teen years ago. 


In cooperation with the New York 
State Department of Correction, the 
Commission on Education in Correc- 
tional Institutions in the State of New 
York, of which Professor Engelhardt 
is chairman and Dr. Glenn M. Kendall 
is secretary, has prepared a report on 
future plans and costs for education in 
institutions in the Department. This 
report contains a series of recom- 
mendations to the Governor, and 
should be helpful in making budgetary 
adjustments in future years. Printed 
copies of the report can be secured 
from Commissioner John A. Lyons, 


Department of Correction, Albany, 
N. Y. 


During June Professor Engelhardt and 
Professor Paul R. Mort made a study 
of the school system of South Kings- 
town, R. I., at the request of the South 
Kingstown School Committee. Printed 
copies of the study may be secured 
from Mr. Donald W. Dunnan, super- 
intendent of schools, South Kings- 
town, R. I. The foreword was written 
by Dr. James Rockett, Director of 
Education for the State of Rhode Is- 
land. In cooperation with Dr. Rockett, 
Professors Engelhardt and Mort have 
also prepared a report on the physical 
plant needs of Tiverton, R. I. 
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Portfolio A, Elementary School Class- 
rooms, prepared by Professor Engel- 
hardt and School Planning Associates 
of Elizabeth, N. J., was published re- 
cently by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. This is the first 
of a series of school building portfolios 
in preparation by Professor Engel- 
hardt. It contains 80 plates of recently 
built classrooms in all parts of the 
United States, as well as of some class- 
room plans considered desirable by 
groups of professional students. A 
floor plan, elevations, details, and ar- 
chitects’ notes descriptive of the class- 
rooms accompany each plate, and each 
state in the Union is represented. The 
portfolio also contains a checking list 
for elementary classrooms which is 
sufficiently comprehensive to provide 
for checking against all elementary 
classroom needs. This checking list 
was prepared with the assistance of 
Messrs. Frederick W. Hill, Ward I. 
Miller, and Leland W. Moon, grad- 
uate students in Educational Admin- 
istration. 


At a meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education which was 
held on May 12, Professor Engel- 
hardt was elected a member of the 
Council of One Hundred for a three- 
year period ending September 30, 1944. 
Professor Lyman Bryson, chairman of 
the Committee on Colleges and Schools 
of Education, in making appointments 
for the academic year 1941-1942, se- 
lected Professor Engelhardt to serve 
on the committee. 


At the invitation of Captain A. C. 
Stott, Commanding Officer, Professor 
Engelhardt was visiting lecturer dur- 
ing August at the Naval Reserve Off- 
cers’ School at Fort Schuyler, The 


Bronx, N. Y. He gave lectures on 
principles of business administration 
and management. 


The Bureau of Publications recently 
published Js Your Number Up?, by 
Blake Cochran. This is the first of 1a 
series of pamphlets on_pre-induction 
education prepared by a committee of 
the faculty of Teachers College consist- 
ing of Professors C. L. Brownell, Frank 
W. Cyr, Irving Lorge, Paul R. Mort, 
and N. L. Engelhardt, chairman. They 
are designed for the use of youth who 
are anticipating entering the selective 
service. 1s Your Number Up? covers 
the following problems of civilian 
clearance: (1) Your Selective Service 
Board; (2) Your Family; (3) Your 
Job; (4) Your Property, etc.; and (5) 
Your Home Town. The second mem- 
ber of the series, Attention! To Your 
Health, by Ernest I. Stewart, is a simple 
and thorough discussion of the prob- 
lems of health, particularly as they con- 
cern the selectee. The third pamphlet, 
by William J. Pitt, deals with recreation 
for the selectee. It suggests that outside 
of the area which is strictly military 
there is a field of interest for every 
youth, and affords a broad knowledge 
of games of all kinds in which any 
youth may participate to his advantage. 
The whole field of recreation is treated 
from the standpoint of the needs of the 
individual. 


Professor Mort has been employed by 
the Commission on the Legal Structure 
of Rhode Island Public Education to 
direct further studies of structure and 
control of education other than the 
finance phases which the Commission 
considered last year under his direc- 
tion. The results of the finance study 
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were published in February under the 
title, Schools for Our Children. 


Professor John K. Norton addressed 
the Conference on Government Man- 
agement at Estes Park, Colo., in June. 


The Interdivisional Educational Con- 
ferences held at Teachers College dur- 
ing the Summer Session were attended 
by approximately 13,500 people. Pro- 
fessor Norton presided at the confer- 
ences. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Meaning of Democracy, by Dean 
William F. Russell and Professor 
Thomas H. Briggs, has recently been 
published by The Macmillan Company. 
This book is intended to forward the 
movement initiated by the Faculty 
manifesto, Democracy and Education 
in the Current Crisis, to clarify the 
meaning of democracy and thus set up 
positive goals for citizens of this coun- 
try. It is planned for use in high 
schools and for adult study groups and 
has already had a state-wide adoption 
in New Mexico. 


During the Summer Session Professor 
Briggs delivered one of the lectures 
given in Harkness Academic Theater, 
Columbia University. His topic was 
“To Think of the Light.” He also 
spoke at one of the Interdivisional 
Conferences and before the mass meet- 
ing on “The Schools and the Defense.” 


An address by Professor Briggs, “When 
Night Prevails,’ was printed in the 
July issue of Vital Speeches. This ad- 
dress was originally published in the 
March Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. 
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Early in October Professor Briggs will 
address the teachers of Warren, Pa., 
and in October, November, and De- 
cember he will hold a series of con- 
ferences with the principals and super- 
visory officers of Baltimore. 


DIVISION III 
Guidance 


STUDENT PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant, who 
has been on leave from Teachers Col- 
lege for two years, has returned to re- 
sume her teaching responsibilities. 


Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones has 
been released as administrator of the 
Guidance Laboratory to assume the 
duties of the chairman of the depart- 
ment of Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration. She has been in charge of the 
Laboratory since it was established in 
1933 and will continue supervision of 
case work. Professor Clarence Linton 
has been appointed administrator of 
the Laboratory. 


Coming of Age, by Esther Lloyd-Jones 
and Ruth Fedder, was published by 
Whittlesey House in July. This book 
was written for young men and young 
women sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age. It is based on materials obtained 
in a study of the adjustment of college 
students made by one of the authors 
for the American Council on Educa- 
tion, on case studies of “out-of-school” 
youth from the files of the Guidance 
Laboratory, and on work with groups 
of young people in four communities. 


During the summer, Professor Ruth 
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Strang had published by Harper and 
Brothers the fourth volume of a series 
of summaries of investigations relating 
to the broad field of personnel work 
on which she has been working for the 
past ten years. The present volume, 
Group Activities in College and Sec- 
ondary School, is a particularly timely 
source of suggestions for practicing 
and living real democracy in everyday 
school relations. 


Miss Helen Moreland, who has been 
dean of women at the State Teachers 
College in Albany, N. Y., and coordi- 
nator of counseling at Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo., has accepted ap- 
pointment as dean of women at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, succeeding Mrs. Helen M. 
Laughlin. 


Miss Elizabeth Jean Brown has been 
made assistant director of the Scar- 
borough School, Scarborough, N. Y. 


Miss Helen Caine, recently assistant to 
the principal and registrar of Dana 
Hall, Wellesley, Mass., has been made 
dean of women, Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Miss Rhoda Orme has been appointed 
academic dean of Bradford Junior 
College, Haverhill, Mass. 


Dr. Amy Gilbert, formerly dean of 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been appointed dean of 
women at Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 


Professor Roy N. Anderson has re- 
turned to Teachers College after a 


year spent on an exchange at Pasadena 
Junior College and a summer session 
as visiting professor at the University 
of Hawaii. : 


Professor Harry D. Kitson attended 
the sixth annual Conference on Voca- 
tional and Educational Guidance held 
at Syracuse University, July 18 and 19. 
He addressed the conference on the 
policies of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


Professor Kitson spent the month of 
June on the West Coast. While there 
he addressed the Southern California 
Branch of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Los Angeles, 
and met with committees in charge of 
arrangements for the convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation and Council of Personnel As 
sociations to be held in San Francisco, 
February 18 to 20. 


Miss Gertrude Forrester, who has been 
serving as assistant in Guidance and 
Personnel and who, during Summer 
Session was in charge of the course 
Field Work in Guidance and Person- 
nel, has returned to her position in 
West Bend, Wis., High School. Miss 
Forrester is the author of a teacher’s 
manual, Giving Information About 
Occupations, which has recently been 
published by Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr. Henry B. McDaniel, who taught 
the classes in Employment Office Pro- 
cedures and Methods and Content of 
the Course in Occupations during Sum- 
mer Session, has returned to his work 
State Employment 
Service, San Diego, Calif. 


as Psychologist, 
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Miss Ruth M. Conklin, who served as 
secretary of the department of Guid- 
ance and Personnel the past four years, 
has accepted a position as employment 
secretary at the Girls’ Service League, 
New York City. 


Dr. Clarence W. Failor (Ph.D., 1939), 
who for the past year has served as 
Director of Guidance in the Pough- 
keepsie Public Schools, has been elected 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. 


Mr. Irwin J. Stone (A.M., 1935) is serv- 
ing with the Canadian Army overseas 
as a captain of infantry. 
GUIDANCE LABORATORY 

A new film, “A Guidance Problem for 
School and Home” (2 reels, 16 mm. 
sound), sponsored by the Guidance 
Laboratory, is now available through 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. This film, which is to be dis- 
tributed through the film libraries of 
state universities and other educational 
institutions, is intended to promote 
better understanding of child behavior 
and the ways in which it may be in- 
fluenced. It furnishes an opportunity 
for parents, teachers, and guidance 
workers to discuss many aspects of 
guidance. The script and a manual to 
accompany the film as a guide for dis- 
cussion were written by Dr. Margaret 
B. Barker, associate director of the 
Guidance Laboratory. Responsibility 
for the production was assumed by Dr. 
Max Brunstetter. 

The film was shown this summer at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles by Professor Percival M. 


Symonds and received very favorable 
comment. 


Arrangements have been made to have 
the National Teachers Examinations 
given at Teachers College. The Guid- 
ance Laboratory will extend its serv- 
ices for this purpose. 


Mrs. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, for- 
merly an interne in the Guidance Lab- 
oratory, has been made consultant in 
Family Life Education of the Public 
Schools, Seattle, Wash. In 1939-40 
Mrs. Taylor was lecturer in educa- 
tional psychology at the School of 
Education, Syracuse University, 


Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


DIVISION IV 
INSTRUCTION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Professor Emeritus Henry Johnson was 
visiting professor of history at the 
University of Missouri during the past 
summer. 


Dr. William H. Hartley, who was a 
member of the Summer Session staff, 
has accepted an appointment to the 
faculty of the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany. 


Professor Erling Hunt spoke at a New 
Jersey state conference on the teaching 
of modern problems held at the State 
Teachers College, Montclair, on July 
17. He also participated in sessions of 
the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies and the summer work- 
shop at Colgate University on August 
2 and 3. 


Mr. Richard L. Tuthill, instructor in 
Teaching of Social Science, spent the 
June Intersession lecturing and study- 
ing in Havana, Cuba. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Professor Carl N. Shuster gave a talk 
on “Approximate Computation” at the 
Conference on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics which was held at Syracuse Uni- 
versity July 18. 


Professor Shuster has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on defense 
of the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. He is also a member 
of his local defense council in New 
Jersey, and has been giving courses in 
air navigation for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 


SPEECH 


Professor Magdalene Kramer partici- 
pated in a panel discussion of “Speech 
in the Curriculum,” which was part 
of the sectional program on Speech 
Education at the National Education 
Association meeting held in Boston in 
June. 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman spoke 
at the Speech Conference held at the 
University of lowa on June 27. Her 
topic was “Trends in Teacher Train- 
ing in Speech and the National Scene.” 
She also addressed the members of the 
Department of Speech at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on July 2, at which 
time she discussed “American Pronun- 
ciation: Statistics Versus Aesthetics.” 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Professor Ray Faulkner was elected 
president of the Department of Art 
Education of the National Education 
Association at the convention which 
was held in Boston from June 29 to 


July 2. 


He presided at one of the 


meetings, and spoke at the seminar on 
Architecture. 


At the Art Education Forum held at 
Louisiana State University in July Pro- 
fessor Faulkner gave a talk on “The 
Need for an Art Program in Louisi- 
ana.” As one of the speakers at the 
Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association which was held 
at Teachers College in July, he dis- 
cussed “Art as a Basis to Rich Living.” 


The department of Fine and Industrial 
Arts has published an Art Bibliog- 
raphy which is on sale at the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. 
This 78-page bibliography, edited by 
Professor Arthur R. Young, contains 
a comprehensive listing of both stand- 
ard and recent publications in the field 
of fine arts, industrial arts, and art 
education. 


As part of its work in national defense, 
the department of Fine and Industrial 
Arts is cooperating with Columbia Uni- 
versity in a program of Occupational 
Therapy. Since handcrafts play an im- 
portant part in defense activities, stu- 
dents are enrolling in courses in book- 
binding, reed work, block printing, 
woodwork, leather work, metal work, 
pottery, and weaving. 


MUSIC 


During the month of June, Professor 
and Mrs. Miles Dresskell presented a 
series of concerts in the Middle West, 
featuring music for the violin, viola 
d’amore, and piano. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Baldwin-Wallace Con- 
servatory of Music, Berea, Ohio, and 
the University of Indiana at Blooming- 
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ton were among the sponsors of the 
concerts. 


Assisted by a string quartette, a harpsi- 
chordist, and a flutist, Professor and 
Mrs. Dresskell appeared at McMillin 
Theater on July 31 in a program which 
presented for the second time in this 
country Vivaldi’s Double Concerti in 
A Minor. 


Professor Raymond Burrows and Pro- 
fessor Anthony Loudis appeared in a 
two-piano recital at McMillin Theater 
July 28, playing works of Bach, Rach- 
maninoff, Infante, Rubenstein, Pinto, 


and Milhaud. 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Professors B. R. Andrews, Mary Evans, 
Natalie Fitch, Lillian Locke, E. C. Mc- 
Cracken, and Helen Judy-Bond at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Chicago in June. Professor Mc- 
Cracken was appointed chairman of 
the Division on Housing. Professor 
Bond was reappointed chairman of the 
committee on home economics in con- 
sumer education, representative of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion to the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, and chairman of the program 
of work committee of the Association. 


Professor Judy-Bond participated in a 
conference held at Harvard University 
July 16 to 18, dealing with “The Fam- 
ily in a World at War.” She spoke on 
“The Family in the Present Emer- 
gency” and took part in two round 
tables and a broadcast over CBS. 


Miss Ruth Clayton, who was assistant 
in Textiles and Clothing during the 


summer, is now an instructor in Michi- 
gan State College at East Lansing. 


The Summer Session class in Housing 
and Education, in charge of Professor 
Andrews and Professor Paulena Nick- 
ell, organized a forum on the Housing 
Emergency. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Samuel I. Rosenman, chairman of 
the National Committee on the Hous- 
ing Emergency; Mr. R. L. Davison, 
of the Housing Research Division of 
the Pierce Foundation; Dr. S. H. 
Prince, chairman of the Nova Scotia 
Housing Commission; and Professor 
H. F. Clark. Motion pictures dealing 
with the work of the Sloan Foundation, 
the United States Housing Authority, 
and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion were shown. 


Professor Locke has been appointed 
chairman of the newly formed con- 
sumer relations committee of the New 
York State Home Economics Associa- 
tion for the coming year. 


One of the projects in the course Eco- 
nomics of Clothing Consumption, 
worked out by Mrs. Dorothy Day of 
the New York City public schools, has 
attracted nation-wide attention. It is a 
practical demonstration of an entire 
ready-to-wear wardrobe for a high 
school age girl for a year, complete for 
the sum of $35.00. The exhibit has been 
shown at state clubs, summer camps, 
state fairs, on college campuses, and in 
public school classrooms. It is estimated 
that it has been studied by approxi- 
mately five thousand people within the 
last few months. Other exhibits ar- 
ranged by the department of House- 
hold Arts and Sciences at the end of 
the Summer Session were: low cost 
menus, in Foods and Cookery labora- 
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tories; standard diets and the United 
States Army diet, in Nutrition; eco- 
nomics of clothing and wardrobes, in 
Textiles and Clothing; tests of fabrics, 
in Consumer Chemistry. 


Professor Mary deGarmo Bryan is 
chairman of the committee on the re- 
vision of the Cook Book of the United 
States Navy. She is a member of the 
Defense Committee of the American 
Dietetics Association, the chairman of 
which, Miss Lena Cooper, may be ad- 
dressed at Montefiore Hospital, Gun 
Hill Road, New York City. This com- 
mittee is organizing nutrition instruc- 
tion in women’s clubs and other groups 
throughout the country. 


Miss Mary Barber is Expert Food Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of War. 


Professor McCracken has been called 
in consultation by the American Stand- 
ards Association and the United States 
Bureau of Home Economics regarding 
standards for household appliances and 
decisions as to simplification of design 
and accessories to reduce the require- 
ments of metals in non-defense manu- 
facture. 


Professor Clara M. Taylor has been 
appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Nutrition Commit- 
tee of Greater New York. 


Professor Grace MacLeod has been 
invited to be a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition for the Henry 
Street Visiting Nurse Service. 


In connection with observance of Na- 
tional Dairy Week, June 16 to 21, Pro- 
fessor MacLeod took part in an NBC 
radio program on June 17 at the re- 


quest of the National Dairy Council. 
On July 10 she took part in a radio 
interview over station WNYC which 
was a contribution of the Office of 
Government Reports to the national 
program for furthering interest in nu- 
trition. 


Professor Taylor has been asked to 
serve as National Adviser on Nutri- 
tion for the Camp Fire Girls and will 
assist in the nation-wide nutrition pro- 
gram which the organization is under- 
taking for the coming year. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Professor H. L. Forkner participated 
in the program of the Department of 
Business Education of the National 
Education Association in Boston as a 
member of a panel which discussed 
“Functions of Professional Organiza- 
tions in Business Education.” Miss 
Thelma Potter was chairman of a 
panel discussion dealing with “The Im- 
provement of the Teaching of Office 
Practice.” 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart has resigned as 
associate in Business Education at 
Teachers College to accept the posi- 
tion of lecturer in education and 
supervisor of the Teaching of Com- 
mercial Subjects in the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of California 
at Berkeley. 


Mr. John Crouse, for the past year an 
assistant in Business Education and in- 
structor in the Summer Session, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
education at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. Mr. Crouse will head 
the teacher-training program for busi- 
ness teachers. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


On June 30, at the joint meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Professor C. L. 
Brownell addressed the first session, 
speaking on “The Fundamentals in the 
Program for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation in Our Public 
Schools.” 


Professor Josephine Rathbone spent 
the month of June in Puerto Rico as 
the guest of Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Pons. 
Among those who entertained her 
were Dr. Juan Osuna, dean of the 
School of Education of the University 
of Puerto Rico, and his wife. Both Dr. 
and Mrs. Osuna are graduates of 
Teachers College. 


Professor Brownell gave a talk at 
Springfield College July 15, taking as 
his topic “The Implications for Health 
and Physical Education in the National 
Defense Program.” 


Professor W. L. Hughes attended the 
first meeting of the newly created 
board of directors of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation in New Or- 
leans May 28 to June 2. This board 
establishes the policies and conducts 
the routine business of the Association. 
April 15 to 18 has been set as the date 
and New Orleans as the place for the 
1942 national convention. 


At the symposium on defense activities 
held at Teachers College in August, 
Professor Brownell discussed the sub- 
ject, “Physical Fitness.” 
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Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart has been 
appointed consultant to the sub-com- 
mittee on nursing of the Health and 
Medical Committee, a part of the 
Council of National Defense, with 
particular relation to the administra- 
tion of the recent federal appropria- 
tion of $1,200,000 for nursing educa- 
tion and national defense. She spoke 
on nursing and national defense in the 
Svmposium on Preparedness at the 
convention of the American Hospital 
Association held in Atlantic City Sep- 
tember 15 to 19. 


In connection with the fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration of the University 
of Chicago held September 22 to 26, 
Professor Stewart spoke on “Advanc- 
ing Frontiers in Nursing Education.” 


A letter signed “Your French Students 
of 1919” has been received by Pro- 
fessor Stewart which tells of the group’s 
being forced to close a nursing school 
and clinic in France, and says that a 
part of the school was “requisitioned.” 
The directors of the school and twenty- 
four students left, but authorization was 
given them later to open a hospital for 
the sick French, thus making it possible 
for these students to continue their 
studies and practice. 


The Library 


Ten members of the Teachers College 
Library staff attended the Boston meet- 
ings of the American Library Assocta- 
tion in June. 


The Curriculum Laboratory has been 
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made a part of the Library. A special 
workroom housing the recent courses 
of study will be provided. 


The new plan of faculty cooperation 
in placement service has enabled the 
Library to recommend candidates for 
thirty library positions. 


Because of shortage of printing plates 
and other facilities, subscriptions to the 
Library’s publications cannot be ac- 
cepted this year. Announcements of all 
issues available for sale will be made in 
these columns. 


The July, 1941 issue of Classroom Lit- 
erature, the monthly publication of the 
School Library Laboratory, deals with 
recent books on aviation for school li- 
braries. Copies of this list, entitled 
“Contact,” are available in the Labora- 
tory at fifteen cents each. 


“How to Order Books for a School 
Library or Classroom” (Library Con- 
sultant Service Leaflet, No. 7) has 
been prepared to answer teachers’ 
questions on book buying. “Teaching 
as a Profession” (Library Consultant 
Book List, No. 32) is a selected list of 
books which describe and interpret the 
profession. Copies of each list are 
available at five cents each. 


BOOKS ON FOREIGN 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


The International Institute of Teachers 
College has, for a number of years, 
published monographs on educational 
systems and problems in foreign coun- 
tries. Because of changes in recent 
years, some of these publications now 
have historical value only. 


We shall be glad to send free, to our 
subscribers, copies of monographs set 
aside for such distribution as long as 
the supply lasts. Postage must be pre- 
paid and requests received before No- 
vember 15. For a list of these publica- 
tions write to TEACHERS CoLLEecE Recorp. 





Office of Placement Service* 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Office of Placement Service: 


Ahearn, Mary Patricia (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in speech, Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Ind. 

Ainsworth, Helen L. (A.M. 1939), 
teacher of home economics, Roosevelt 
School, Utica, N. Y. 

Aitchison, Gertrude M. (A.M. 1941), 
teacher of English, Windsor High School, 
Windsor, Vt. 

Aldrich, Ethelyn A., teacher of history, 
High School, Winsted, Conn. 

Allen, Edward Jones, dean of College 
of Arts and Sciences, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Allen, Hazel Katherine (A.M. 1933), 
general secretary, Y.W.C.A., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Anderson, Doris M., instructor in home 
economics, Queens College, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Anderson, Florence E. O., public health 
nurse, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Bethesda, Md. 

Anderson, Edna Grace (B.S. 1939), as- 
sistant instructor in home economics and 
fine arts, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

Anderson, Pamela M. W., restaurant 
manager, Sunshine Biscuit Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Anspach, Karlyne (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in textiles and clothing, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. 

* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 
points of work at Teachers College or any gradu- 
ate of Teachers College may register with the Of- 
fice of Placement Service. For initial registrations 
covering three years, no fee is charged. For in- 
formation write to the Placement Office for, its 


booklet, Employment of Teachers and Adminis- 
trators. 
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Assumma, Daniel (A.M. 1940), teacher 


of English, Eastchester High School, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Atwood, Mabel Claire, specialist in 


home management, Extension Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Avery, Elizabeth S. (A.M. 1939), junior 
nutritionist, New York State Health De- 
artment, Albany, N. Y. 

Babin, Maria Teresa, teacher of Span- 
ish, High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Ballhaussen, Louise E. (A.M. 1938), 
teacher of science and mathematics, High 
School, Central Valley, N. Y. 

Bare, Thurman H., superintendent, Pub- 
lic Schools, Montpelier, Vt. 

Barracks, Emily (A.M. 1938), teacher of 
Latin, High School, Mishawaka, Ind. 

Beery, John R., associate professor of 
education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

Beirns, Doris K. (A.M. 1939), 
tory technician, J. C. 
New York City. 

Berggren, Elizabeth (A.M. 1931), in- 
structor in elementary education, The 
National Training School, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Bergmann, Marjorie H., assistant in 
science, School of Home Economics, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Berry, Iona, director of student person- 
nel, New York Medical College School of 
Nursing, New York City. 

Boshot, Wallace P., teacher of history, 
High School, Poultney, Vt. 

ne Madeline, primary grade 
teacher, Merion Schools, Ard- 
more, Pa. 

Black, Jessie B. (A.M. 1940), associate 
director, school of nursing, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Blackwood, Paul E. (A.M. 1940), in- 
structor in science, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Wash. 

Boardman, Evelyn, teacher of art, Pub- 
lic Schools, Montpelier, Ve. 

Bobe, Harold A., teacher of French and 
athletics, Birch Wathen School, New 
York City. 

Boenig, Robert W. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of science, Castleton Union School, Cas- 
tleton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Borhek, Barbara (A.M. 1941), instruc- 
tor in home economics, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 


labora- 
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Bovard, Esther Marie (A.M. 1935), in- 
structor in English, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Glassboro, N, J. 

Bowen, Gladys (A.M. 1933), imstruc- 
tor in physical education and dramatics, 


Cathedral School of St. Mary, Garden 
City, N. Y. 
Bowers, Mildred (M.S. 1939), director 


of food service, lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Boyer, Russell O. (A.M. 1935), super- 
vising principal, Bayville Union Free 
School, Bayville, N. Y. 

Bradshaw, Robert G. (A.M. 1939), 


teacher of art, Junior High School, No. 1, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Brady, Naomi C. (MS. 1930), teacher 
of foods and nutrition, Oklahoma College 
for Women, Chickasha, Okla. 

Braucher, Pela, associate professor of 
foods and nutrition, Elmira College, EI- 
mira, N. Y. 

Brennon, Mary Regena (B.S. 1941), 
kindergarten teacher, Londonville, N. Y. 

Brian, Barbara L., teacher of third and 
fourth grades, Moravian Seminary, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Brodbeck, Mary E. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of speech, Public Schools, Ellenville, N. Y. 

Brooks, Wiley G. (A.M. 1915), presi- 
dent, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron, Neb. 

Brown, Joseph C., assistant professor of 
business education, Madison College, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Burley, Grace A, (A.M. 1941), teacher 
of music, Morris Brown College, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Burr, Clara E., teacher of history, Bulk- 
eley High School, Hartford, Conn. 

Burts, Eleanor (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
first grade, Punahou School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Burtz, Richard C. (A.M. 1941), field 
representative, Furman University, Green- 
ville, S.C. 


Butterfield, Agnes Beatrice (A.M. 1941), 


teacher of Latin, High School, North- 
port, N. Y. 
Caine, Helen Barbara (A.M. 1940), 


dean of women, Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

Callahan, Rachel, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 


Cavanna, Marcella (A.M. 1941), music 
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supervisor, High School, Flemington, N. J. 

Chadwick, Aileen (B.S. 1938), super- 
vising dietitian, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, Sanitarium, Mount Mc- 
Gregor, N. Y. 

Chandler, Paul E. (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of social studies, Junior High School, 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Chappelear, Claude S. (Ph.D. 1929), 
superintendent, Public Schools, Ottawa, 
Il. 

Chesler, Helen (A.M. 1941), teacher of 
home economics and cafeteria manager, 
A.B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, 
Mm. . 

Clayton, Ruth M. (A.M, 1941), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Cole, Anna Alden, instructor in home 
economics, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
SC. 

Cole, Elizabeth A. (A.M. 1935), head 
dietitian, Mountainside Hospital, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Cole, Ward B., teacher of science and 
mathematics, High School, New Canaan, 
Conn. 

Cologne, Rose Mary, teacher of home 
economics, State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Conklin, Ruth Miriam (A.M. 1939), em- 
ployment secretary, Girls Service League, 
New York City. 

Corban, Thomas S., teacher of commer- 
cial subjects, High School, Smithtown 
Branch, N. Y. 

Cotton, Josie Hailey (A.M. 1935), di- 
rector of instruction, Falk School, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Coyne, Jeanne Eleanor, teacher of art, 
Greenbrier Junior College, Lewisburg, 
W. Va. 

Crawford, Rosemond (B.S. 1941), dis- 
trict supervisor, W.P.A. Child Nutrition 
Project, New York City. 

Crecelius, Lottie (A.M. 1936), chief 
administrative dietitian, Cleveland Clinic 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Crooker, F. Deal (Ed.D. 1940), direc- 
tor of elementary education, Punahou 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Cross, William B. (A.M. 1940), teacher 
of physics and earth science, High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

Crouse, John C, (A.M. 1938), assistant 


professor of secretarial training, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Cukro, George J. (A.M. 1941), direc- 
tor of physical education, Post Children’s 
School, Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Cureton, Edward E. (Ph.D. 1931), sen- 
ior educational statistician, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Currie, Martha, teacher of first grade, 
Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Currier, Mary E., instructor in home 
economics, DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Damon, Ruth A., assistant professor of 
speech, Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

Darlington, Mary (A.M. 1941), primary 
teacher, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, 
WN. Y¥. 

DeVinney, Margaret, teacher of eighth 
grade, Public Schools, Riverhead, N. Y. 

Dille, George Earl (A.M. 1928), super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Peoria, Ill. 

Dinsmore, Bruce H., teacher of general 
science and mathematics, Eastchester High 
School, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Dixon, Marian H. (A.M. 1932), instruc- 
tor in foods, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
MN... ¥. 

Dobyns, Mary Jane (A.M. 1939), in- 
structor in art, College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Don, B. Jean, teacher of kindergarten, 
Midland School, Rochelle Park, N. J. 

Donnelly, Gerald J. (A.M. 1935), di- 
rector of physical education, Public 
Schools, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Donovan, Annie, residence secretary, 
Y.W.C.A., Greenwich, Conn. 

Douglass, Richard W. (BS. 1941), 
teacher of instrumental music, Memorial 
High School, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Dubbs, Janice (B.S. 1939), teacher of 
commercial subjects, Southern Junior 
High School, Reading, Pa. 

Dunton, E. Burnham (A.M. 1936), as- 
sistant professor of industrial arts educa- 
tion, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Eddy, Frederick D. (A.M. 1935), head 
of modern language department, Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vt. 

Eldred, Marjorie L. (A.M. 1940), 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Morristown, N. J. 

[Continued in Novemtber Recorp] 





